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A RAILROAD’S TIME 
IS NEVER ITS OWN 


The whole art and science of railroading 
is devoted to operating on schedule. Many railroads are eliminating one 
element of uncertainty by specifying Illinois Wrought Steel Wheels. 


Illinois Wheels are subject to the most rigid control of quality through 
every process in their manufacture—from open hearth to finished prod- 
uct. This means the elimination of defects, increased resistance to shock 
and impact, uniform resistance to braking wear. 


You'll reduce lost time and reduce maintenance costs with Illinois 
Wrought Steel Wheels—now available in both Rim Toughened and 
Oil Quenched types. Our representatives will be glad to give full partic- 
ulars as to metallurgy and production of these wheels. 


ts Alinnia Sterl Company 





SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
208 South La Salle Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Electric welding, grinding and 
slotting of rail ends can be done 
at surprisingly low cost with 
Westinghouse Power and Welding 
Equipment. 
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Solving the Problem 
of L. C. L. Freight Traffic 


Whatever may be the opinion as to the detailed rec- 
ommendations of the Co-ordinator’s Section on Trans- 
portation Service on the solution of the problem pre- 
sented by l.c.l. traffic, the railways are at least indebted 
to it for clarifying the many aspects of the problem and 
pointing out just how serious it is. The report is, as 
a matter of fact, one of the most thorough surveys of 
the kind ever made on a nation-wide basis in the trans- 
portation field, and represents a form of research of 
which a great deal more is needed. 

Some railroad men have, from time to time, at- 
. tempted to dismiss the l.c.1. business from consideration 
on the ground that the railways make no money out 
of it and that the more of it that is taken away by the 
trucks and forwarders the more the railroads save. 
This contention, as the survey shows, is not in accord 
with the evidence. Moreover, it leaves out of account 
the fact that the truckers and forwarders have never 
offered to take all the traffic, but only that part which 
is most profitable. The railways with much less traffic 
have the same overhead expense and have the same 
nation-wide service to maintain as before. The loss of 
l.c.l. traffic, therefore, largely increases the unit cost of 
handling the traffic remaining on the rails. Unless and 
until some other agency comes along and offers to take 
all the 1.c.l. traffic, the railways will be better off in 
proportion as they can hold this traffic on the rails, 
regardless of whether it is a profitable business or not. 
The survey shows, moreover, that the business is 
profitable to the extent that if the railways had not 
had it their net income in 1932 would have been $73,- 
000,000 less than it was. 


Light Loading of Cars 


Another important fact to be borne in mind with 
regard to this traffic is that no system of transporta- 
tion can be considered satisfactorily efficient which 
utilizes a vehicle weighing 25 tons to transport a paying 
load of 3.6 tons. This amount of freight is barely a 
truck load and, on the face of things, it would appear 
imperative that steps should be taken either to con- 
solidate traffic so as to increase the average load per 
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car very materially or to divert all light movements to 
trucks. ‘In essence, the report recognizes these facts, 
and it also calls attention to the costly duplication of 
service and facilities, the complex rate structure and 
proceeds to a conclusion that all express, l.c.l. and for- 
warding operations should be consolidated in the hands 
of two competing railroad-controlled agencies in a 
manner to encourage direct routing while protecting the 
existing revenues of the individual railroads; that all 
merchandise should be given collection and delivery 
service and accelerated to an overall speed of not less 
than 20 m.p.h.; that tariffs and packing requirements 
should be simplified ; and that rail and highway service 
should be co-ordinated in such a way as to utilize each 
in the zone where it is the more efficient agency. 

That some inter-railroad consolidation of l.c.l. traffic 
would be recommended was a foregone conclusion, 
since the multiplicity of routes and stations obviously 
make for costly additional handlings and light loading 
of cars. Whether or not, however, two competing 
agencies, each offering complete express and l.c.l. serv- 
ice is the ideal solution cannot be accepted without some 
discussion. Some will doubtless believe that 
solidation of this traffic should not go so far. Others 
will find, even in two companies, a needless duplication, 
and in particular because such a move would require 
the establishment of competing express facilities in 
most of the larger cities of the country which now are 
served by but one company. 


con- 


A Fair Exchange with the Trucks 


There will probably not be much opposition to the 
proposals for the general application of collection and 
delivery, simplified tariffs and easier packing regula- 
tions to this class of business. ‘The problem of co- 
ordinating rail and highway operations so as to use 
each agency only in its field of true economic superior- 
ity, however, will be more difficult to work out and its 
detailed application may give rise to some contro- 
versy, but there are few who can find anything to 
quarrel about in the principle upon which co-ordination 
should be based. It is very interesting to note that the 








report indicates no deprivation of either the railways 
or the trucks of their present volume of tonnage; the 
railways would simply turn over to the trucks approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 tons of traffic now moving by rail- 
way which the trucks can handle more economically, 
receiving in return an equivalent tonnage now moving 
by highway which could be more efficiently handled by 
rail. Such an exchange ought to be welcomed by 
highway operators, no less than by the railroads, because 
truck operations in spite of their growth are not ap- 
parently very profitable (a return in 1932 of only 
approximately 2 per cent on the limited capital in- 
vestment being indicated). 


Criticism Not Warranted 


Co-ordinator Eastman’s insistence, in releasing this 
study, that no criticism of railway management was 
intended is a point well taken. When the present 
method of handling l.c.l. was developed, it was prob- 
ably as efficient as any that could have been devised. 
The economic range of horse-drawn vehicles was ex- 
tremely limited and a multiplicity of railroad freight 
stations was an economic necessity—and with such a 
multiplicity of stations, little economy could have been 
served by the consolidation of traffic. The gas en- 
gineers who brought gas lighting to a high state of 
perfection could not be blamed because electricity 
came along and largely supplanted this use of gas. 
Neither, by the same token, can the railways be blamed 
for the present situation with regard to their l.cl. 
traffic. But the gas engineers and merchandisers de- 
serve even more credit for the manner in which they 
combined forces with the electric power industry, each 
concentrating its effort on the job to which it was best 
fitted. A similar amicable division on economic grounds 
of the transportation business between railways and 
trucks has now been brought a step nearer by the 
recommendations of the Co-ordinator’s Section of 
Transportation Service with respect to revamping the 
handling of 1.c.l. traffic—trucks being used for pick-up 
and delivery and for practically all hauls up to 75 
miles and railways used for all distances over 150 miles 
and a considerable proportion of those between 75 and 
150 miles. 


Truck Regulation Should Come First 


It is one thing to recommend such a division of 
traffic and quite another to bring it about. The rail- 
ways may, provided the present labor clause of the 
Emergency Transportation Act is liberalized to permit 
it, pool their l.c.1. traffic, reduce the number of stations, 
simplify accounting and the rate structure and use 
trucks exclusively to handle the short-haul traffic. But 
they may do all this and still not solve the l.c.l. prob- 
lem unless some means is found to prevent trucks from 
competing for business beyond the true economic 
zone of truck operation. And that zone must be 
accurately defined, which it cannot be until truck 
operators are regulated and required to pay adequately 
for the use of the highways, and until they pay their 
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transportation employees wages commensurate with 
those of transportation employees on the railways. 

The first step to take in the solution of the problem 
of l.c.l. traffic is thus identical with the first step in- 
dicated in practically every other phase of the trans- 
portation problem, namely, to equalize competitive 
conditions. The present Administration early in its 
term, when faced with a complex series of troublesome 
situations, announced its intention of doing “first things 
first.” The first thing, or at any rate one of the 
first, which should be done in the field of transportation 
was recognized by President Roosevelt as long ago as 
the fall of 1932 when he announced his belief that inter- 
state trucking should be regulated by the Intevstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The Rayburn bill, H.R. 6836, giving effect to this 
campaign pledge, is resting in committee in the House 
of Representatives. It ought to be reported out and 
passed at the present session of Congress. Otherwise 
this report of the Section on Transportation Service, 
excellent as it is, will be “just another report.” The 
transportation problem has been diagnosed and re- 
diagnosed for several years and all the diagnosticians 
agree. Is it not time for us to quit multiplying diag- 
noses and act upon this plenteous and unanimous ad- 
vice already at hand? L.c.l. shippers, who stand to 
share handsomely in the $100,000,000 savings which 
the Section on Transportation Service estimates can 
be achieved by co-ordination in this field, should stand 
shoulder to shoulder with railroad men in demanding 
that the necessary first step—regulation of truck traffic 
—be taken forthwith. 


Higher Wages or More Jobs? 


If American industry is wise there will be an imme- 
diate and wholehearted response to the appeal for 
shorter hours and higher wages made so persuasively 
by President Roosevelt and General Johnson 
The purchasing power of our people must be vastly 
expanded. In no other way can we attain anything ap- 
proaching enduring prosperity. . 

Eight hundred thousand railroad workers are still 
walking the streets in idleness The remedy for 
this intolerable situation is obvious: Congress should 
promptly enact the six-hour law sponsored by the Rail- 
way Labor Executives’ Association —From. an Editorial 
in “Labor.” 


The Railway Age is just as desirous as “Labor” is 
to see the unemployed railroad workers back on the 
job again, but it must be evident to anyone who will 
consider the facts realistically that the six-hour legis- 
lation would not only not secure that result but would 
endanger the jobs of many of the employees who are 
working now. The six-hour bill, if enacted without 
providing for increased rates, would bankrupt a large 
number of railways and create a panic in investment 
markets, the revival of which is absolutely essential to a 
return of prosperity. If rates were raised to pass the 
cost of the shorter basic day on to shippers, the result 
would be a diversion of traffic from the railways to their 
highway and waterway competitors so great that the 
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railways probably would not need as many employees 
even on the shorter day as they have now. 

There is one thing and one thing only which will 
give jobs to the great majority of unemployed railway 
workers and that is a revival of railway traffic to pre- 
depression levels. Traffic on the railways will not re- 
turn to those levels unless there is a great revival in 
the capital goods industries, which supply the bulk of 
the traffic which has vanished, and unless the handi- 
caps which surround the railways in competing for 
traffic are removed—and one of these handicaps is their 
high wage costs. The revival of the capital goods in- 
dustries cannot occur until investors—including rail- 
way investors—are satisfied that their capital, if in- 
vested, will be reasonably safe and reasonably sure to 
yield a fair return. Certainly a ruinous increase in 
labor costs such as is contemplated by the framers of 
this bill would be the last thing in the world to induce 
the potential investor to come out of hiding—and until 
he comes out the depression will continue. 

The railways are not getting a fair share of the 
traffic now moving because their labor costs are so 





Traffic Development Series 
Available in Pamphlet Form 


In response to many requests for copies of the 
series of 20 articles on practical ways and means 
of increasing freight and passenger traffic on 
the railroads, which appeared in the Railway 
Age from last June until March of the current 
year, arrangements have been made to reprint 
the entire series in a convenient pamphlet of 
approximately 80 pages. Copies of this series 
will be available while the supply lasts at 20 
cents each; or, in quantities of 100 or more, at 
15 cents each. Address Railway Age, 30 
Church Street, New York. 
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much higher than those of their competitors and because 
railway transportation is wholly self-supporting whereas 
railway competitors are supported in part by taxation. 
If the labor organizations are honestly desirous of get- 
ting unemployed men back to work, then they should 
certainly not be advocating legislation designed to handi- 
cap the railways still further in their efforts to secure 
traffic in competition with rivals who pay their em- 
ployees a mere fraction of the wages paid by the rail- 
ways for work of comparable skill. To quote from the 
scholarly treatise on Inland Transportation by Pro- 
fessor Sidney L. Miller of the University of Iowa: 


In the face of price competition that grows increas- 
ingly keen it appears that, until rival agencies are bur- 
dened with total service costs and certain other restric- 
tions are imposed in the interest of public safety and 
social policy, railway workers must choose between a 
small volume of employment at high wage.rates and 
a greater volume at lesser rates. (Italics ours.) 


Employment is so low now, for one reason, because 
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wage rates, compared with those of railway competitors, 


are so high. Apparently the labor organizations are 
determined to attempt to raise the wage level still 
higher, regardless of the probability that the result 
would be a further decrease in employment. 


Chances of Eliminating 
Automatic Train Control 


During the last few years eight railroads have been 
granted permission by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to discontinue their automatic train control, 
while two other roads have been permitted to discon- 
tinue such equipment on certain territories. However, 
although 10 of the 44 railroads that were originally 
required to install train control have since been per- 
mitted to remove it, the proportion of the equipment 
and mileage of protection which has been abandoned is 
far less. 

The maximum amount of equipment in service in 
1932 comprised 11,881 miles of road, including 21,745 
miles of track, and 10,424 locomotives. The sections 
of “rain control discontinued involve 1,627 miles of 
road, including 1,893 miles of track, and 715 loco- 
motives, or 13.8, 8.7 and 6.8 per cent, respectively, of 
the total installations. Furthermore, taking into con- 
sideration the number of train movements shown in the 
record of operations of train control, the installations 
which have been discontinued represent only 6.5 per 
cent of the operations. 

Thus, as explained by S. N. Mills, assistant director 
of the Bureau of Safety, at the recent convention of the 
Signal Section, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has not permitted wholesale abandonment of train con- 
trol, and this statement is further substantiated by its 
recent decision in refusing the Alton’s petition to re- 
move its train control. However, the door is not 
closed to further abandonment of train control, the 
two most important considerations being changes in 
traffic and the installation of other signaling facilities 
such as cab signaling or centralized traffic control. 

The commission would undoubtedly give considera- 
tion to the utilization of train control. In this connec- 
tion Mr. Mills remarked that if many more accidents 
occurred like that at Binghamton, N. Y., it was entirely 
possible that the public might demand that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission require the roads to eliminate 
the use of the forestalling feature in train stop installa- 
tions. 

The railroads have always contended that it would 
be impracticable to operate their trains efficiently 
without the use of the forestaller. They might well 
take steps immediately, therefore, to improve the in- 
struction and supervision of their enginemen, in order 
to preclude the recurrence of accidents involving the 
use of the forestaller. A word to the wise should be 
sufficient. 
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Example of Termite Damage to a Structural Timber, Some of the Decayed Wood Has Been Removed 


Burlington Discovers Evidence of 
Termite Damage 


AINTENANCE officers are facing a new prob- 
M lem in the termite menace which is rapidly be- 

coming widespread and economically serious. 
Those who are in touch with the situation are aware that 
termite colonies are appearing in areas that have hereto- 
fore been free from infestation. As yet, however, despite 
the seriousness of the problem, the importance of its 
solution is only faintly realized by most railway officers 
because they know so little of the habits and activities of 
this elusive insect or the extent of the damage of which 
it is capable. 

The termite problem is not new in the sense that 
termites are new or that they have been introduced into 
this country from outside sources. . Fifty-three species 
of termites native to the United States have already been 
identified, and only two species of foreign origin are 
known to exist in this country, both of the latter being as 
yet confined to restricted areas of only a few square 
miles. Termites belong to the oldest family of insects, 
being related to the cockroaches. In fact, fossil termites 
of the same genus to which the species belong that are 
now doing damage in the United States have been found 
in geological deposits that are known to be many mil- 
lions of years old. Fundamentally, the problem arises 
from the fact that this insect is adjusting itself to new 
conditions and that because of a general lack of knowledge 
of its habits and activities, effective methods of control 
have not yet been developed. 


Termites Are Forest Scavengers 


In the economy of nature the function of termites is 
to break down and restore the cellulose of dead wood to 
the soil and the air, in a form that makes it again avail- 
able as plant food, thus completing the cycle of tree 
growth. In other words, they are forest scavengers. 
Under natural conditions they have confined their opera- 
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tions to the forests, because it was only here that their 
natural food, dead wood, could be obtained. Under the 
more artificial conditions of society and industry, how- 
ever, man has used the products of the forest to erect 
homes, factories, fences, pole lines, bridges and a wide 
variety of other structures. At the same time, to provide 
the material for these structures, the forested areas have 
been reduced materially. 

As a result of this enterprise, vast stores of the natural 
food of termites are found in the wooden buildings and 
other structures that are grouped in cities, villages, on 
farms and elsewhere. At the same time, definite and 
easily followed highways have been provided for their 
migration, through the construction of telegraph, tele- 
phone and power lines, as well as fences. Termites have 
not been slow to sieze upon the opportunity thus af- 
forded to facilitate migration, the number of their colonies 
has increased at an astonishing rate, and many new 
centers of infestation have developed. 

Termites are confined to tropical and temperate 
regions, but within these limits their distribution is world- 
wide. The fauna of the United States is especially rich, 
with 55 species, as compared with only 2 in all of 
Europe. Despite this wide distribution and the number 
of species, about 1,500, that are known, termites fall into 
two types—wood-dwelling termites, and earth-dwelling 
or subterranean termites, although a few of the latter are 
partly subterranean and partly wood-dwelling. 

As their name implies, wood-dwelling termites found 
their colonies and live in the wood itself. This type is 
subdivided into dry-wood termites and damp-wood ter- 
mites. The former are confined to a narrow belt along 
the coastal region of the southern states from about Nor- 
folk, Va., te San Francisco, Cal. This belt also con- 
tinues without interruption along the Rio Grande river 
in Texas and across the southern tier of counties in New 
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Swarming Flight of Termites from 

Small Shed, Which Disclosed Their 

Presence at the Galesburg Timber 
Treating Plant 


Mexico, Arizona and California. In general, dry-wood 
termites attack only dry, sound wood, being found not 
infrequently in furniture in dwellings and offices. Damp- 
wood termites are found only west of the Rocky moun- 
tains and at present are of minor economic importance, 
although they occasionally attack piling and poles in 
damp locations, water tanks and other structures where 
they can obtain a continuous supply of moisture. 
Subterranean termites establish their colonies in the 
earth and feed upon wood that is in the ground or in 
contact with it. Failing a supply that can be reached 
directly, they erect covered runways or tubes to connect 
their underground galleries with the food supply. These 
tubes are composed of varying proportions of earth par- 
ticles, wood fragments, fecal excretions and, probably, 
saliva. This type requires a constant supply of moisture 
which it obtains normally from the ground. This char- 
acteristic is in marked contrast with the dry-wood ter- 
mites, which are able to thrive in wood containing less 
than 12 per cent of moisture, a content too low to give 
fungi and other decay-producing organisms a foothold. 
Because of its wider range and preponderance in num- 
bers, the subterranean type is responsible for most of 
the termite damage that is occurring in the United States. 
Subterranean termites are rarely seen because they shun 
the light and remain underground or inside the struc- 





Damage Done by Termites to Piles in Coal Trestle at Galesburg 
Timber Treating Plant 
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tural members or other forms of wood upon which they 
feed. For this reason, the presence of termites in a struc- 
ture is rarely suspected. In fact, they may almost com- 
pletely destroy some of the members without giving any 
external evidence of their presence, so that in most 
instances their activities are discovered by accident. 
Even then, unless the person making the discovery is 
familiar with their habits and methods of attack, he may 
attribute the trouble to some other cause. 


Experience of the Burlington 


A typical example of the initial experience of a rail- 
way, or rather of the first knowledge that some of its 
structures were being infested, with termites is that of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. This road had not 
previously experienced trouble from termite attack, al- 
though it is now known that there had been a number 
of cases of infestation that had not been recognized. 
Having no suspicion that termites were working in any 
of its structures, the officers of this road were con- 
siderably disturbed by reports of termite attack at several 
widely separated points at about the same time. 

Oddly enough, one of the first of these cases of infes- 
tation was found at the timber-treating plant at Gales- 
burg, Ill., in the building used for office purposes by the 
superintendent of timber preservation. An immediate in- 
vestigation was made to determine whether colonies had 
been established in the storage yard where they might get 
into the piles of ties and structural timber that were being 
seasoned preparatory to treatment. Fortunately, none 
was found here, but independent colonies were discovered 
in the building housing the laboratory, in the pile trestle 
used for unloading coal at the power house, in a small 
shed near the office and in one of the poles in a power- 
line serving the plant. 

So far as known, this was the first case of infestation 
recognized in this community. Since this discovery was 
made, however, a large number of colonies and much 
damage have been found in all sections of Galesburg, in- 
cluding both residences and industrial buildings, but so 
far none has been found in any other railway buildings 
in or near the city. 


Freight House Heavily Infested 


Among the earliest known cases of infestation was that 
of the freight house at Alma, Neb. This was an old 
building, in which the usual inspection indicated that 
many of the members were failing, apparently from dry 
rot, although the outward appearance was that of a build- 
ing in fair condition. Upon closer examination, however, 
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Three Views of a Timber Removed from One of the Stations 
Infested by Termites 


termites were found in every part of the structure. When 
it was torn down to permit the erection of a new freight 
house, the damage was found to be far more extensive 
than had been indicated by the various careful inspections 
that were made after the presence of termites was dis- 
covered. No part of the structure had escaped, and many 
of the timbers were literally honeycombed. 

Shortly after this, a similar situation was discovered 
in the station at Table Rock, Neb. The external appear- 
ance of this building was that of a structure in fair con- 
dition. There were several evidences of failure, how- 
ever, which, as at Alma, were at first attributed to dry 
rot. This building was renewed with a combination sta- 
tion of brick, stone and stucco. In preparation for this 
renewal, the old building was dismantled, at which time 
it was found to be heavily infested with termites. Well- 
established colonies of termites were also found in a 
nearby coal shed and in other buildings in the vicinity 
‘of the station. 

Report was also made that the wood in the station at 
St. David, Ill., was infected with dry rot to such a degree 
that extensive repairs would soon be necessary. By this 
time, however, the officers of this road were beginning to 
be suspicious of reports of dry rot, and an examination 
of the structure disclosed an infestation similar to those 
at Alma, Table Rock and Galesburg. 

It has long been recognized that termites, except dry- 
wood termites are usually associated with fungi, although 
they are often reported as working in sound wood. A 
comprehensive study was made recently by scientists, in 
connection with the work of the Termite Investigations 
Committee, to determine the relation between termites 
and fungi. While no conclusion was reached as to the 
significance of the association of termites and fungi, and 
no evidence was found of any specific relation between a 
given species of termite and any genus of fungus, ter- 
mites were found to be capable of transporting fungous 
spores and hyphae. Fungi were isolated from every ter- 
mite colony studied. The wood containing colonies of 
dry-wood termites showed little structural damage from 
the fungous attack, however, as might have been ex- 
pected because of its low moisture content. On the other 
hand, wood containing colonies of subterranean termites 
usually showed distinct evidence of decay. 

This is a feature that is emphasized particularly by the 
Burlington in connection with the inspection of structures 
that show evidence of decay. Such emphasis is especially 
important, as the Burlington found, where the local of- 
ficers are not familiar with termites and have not been 
educated to a knowledge of the habits and methods of 
attack followed by termites. Not infrequently, reports 
are made of failure from decay, when as a matter of fact, 
termites are present and decay may be only a secondary 
or incidental cause of the failure. 

In the belief that, although widely separated, the fore- 
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going might not be isolated cases of termite attack, it 
was determined to make a survey to discover whether 
there might be other points of infestation on the Burling- 
ton. As a result, several cases were added, but the re- 
ports showed a general lack of knowledge of termites and 
their habits. The whole subject was then presented to 
and discussed by the road’s committee on timber preser- 
vation, since this committee acts as a clearing house for 
all matters relating to timber and its uses by the railway. 

For some years, it has been the custom on the Burling- 
ton for the master carpenters of the road to hold a meet- 
ing annually at some central point on the system. This 
meeting was considered to afford an excellent oppor- 
tunity for presenting information on termites to these 
division officers who are directly concerned with the main- 
tenance of structures. Accordingly, arrangements were 
made for a talk by H. R. Duncan, superintendent of 
timber preservation, on termites and the damage they do 
to wood, and a presentation of a film prepared by the 
California Termite Investigations Committee. 

In the light of the information thus presented, a fur- 
ther survey disclosed the presence of termite colonies 
in the stations at Holdredge, Neb., Wymore, Fairmount, 
Grafton, Plattsmouth, Sutton and Oxford, at Washing- 
ton, Kan., and at Quincy, IIl., Canton, Lombardville and 
Metropolis ; in the coaling plant and enginehouse at Has- 
tings, Neb. ; and in a company residence at West Burling- 
ton, Iowa. It was also developed that similar infesta- 
tions had caused the complete or partial destruction of 
buildings on previous occasions, but because of lack of 
knowledge of termites and their habits, they had not been 
recognized and no preventive measures had been taken 
when, renewals were made. 

The discovery of these additions to the known infesta- 
tions made it seem logical that some cases might have 
been overlooked. For this reason, as well as because 
it was appreciated that new colonies are established from 
time to time through swarming from existing colonies, 
the committee on timber preservation considered it ad- 
visable to institute a more thorough and continuing 
campaign of inspection, by means of which information 
would be available currently regarding new develop- 
ments. 


Campaign of Education Undertaken 


At the same time, the committee recognized the im- 
portance of educating every employee who might be con- 
nected in a responsible way with the maintenance of 
structures, to a better knowledge of termites, their ap- 
pearance and habits, the methods of destruction they 
pursue and the indications of their presence. As a 
preliminary to the accomplishment of these purposes, the 
committee requested the chief engineer to issue the fol- 
lowing circular to all general and division superinten- 
dents : 


The Committee on Timber Preservation has had brought to 
its attention the working of termites, or white ants, at various 
points on the system, We have already found a number of 
buildings that have been affected by them, The Committee de- 
sires to assemble all available information as to zones where 
termites are working and the buildings that have already sus- 
tained damage through their activities, It is also securing 
printed pamphlets on this subject, which will be distributed to 
master carpenters and carpenter gangs, so they can acquaint 
themselves more fully with the subject and be on the alert to 
discover any damage to structures as a result of infestation by 
this pest. 

Will you undertake, therefore, to give me such information 
as you have on your division, as to zones where we are having 
trouble with termites and the structures that they are known 
to have damaged. 

We have found cases where timber was reported to be rotten, 
when, in reality, it was being destroyed by termites. This in- 


dicates a lack of knowledge on the part of our forces with re- 
spect to this trouble, and we hope that, in addition to educating 
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the local forces, we may be able to develop ways and means of 
fighting this pest. 

As the responses to this circular began to come in, it 
became evident that there is a definite area of heavy in- 
festation of varying width, extending from Omaha, Neb., 
to McCook. Outside of this area, centers of infestation 
were reported at Denver, Colo., and several other points. 
Every report of damage was investigated, and in a few 
instances the reports were found to be in error, as it 
was definitely established that termites were not present. 


Unsuspected Form of Destruction Discovered 


Master carpenters were instructed to include bridges 
as well as buildings in their inspections and, if termites 
were found, to report immediately. As a result, not a 
few cases were reported of termite damage to untreated 
piles. In the interest of safety, each of these reports was 
investigated promptly, but in no instance were termites 
found. A new and unsuspected form of damage was un- 
covered, however, as many of the piles in question were 
found to be infested with wood borers of various kinds, 
or, in some instances, with carpenter ants. While none 
of these structures had been damaged seriously, and, 
therefore, the question of safety was not involved, it was 
considered quite probable that the potential service life 
of the piles had been shortened. 

While termites are responsible for much the greater 
part of the destruction of wood in use, it was emphasized 
to the Burlington maintenance officers that these are not 
the only wood-eating insects. On the contrary, many 
varieties of beetles, carpenter ants, borers and wood- 
boring caterpillars are known, but it was pointed out 
that the evidences of their work are so distinctive that 
they should never be confused with termites. On the 
other hand, it was called to the attention of the local 
forces that while carpenter ants excavate runways quite 
similar to those made by termites, for which they are 
often mistaken, their runways are always kept open and 
free from refuse, as contrasted with termites, which com- 
monly pack unused runways and galleries with refuse 
composed largely of woody feces. It is emphasized that if 
these characteristics are kept in mind, there should be 
little difficulty in distinguishing between the work of the 
two insects. Another pertinent fact to which attention 
is being called is that termites are usually more numerous 
in towns where there are large concentrations of their 
food, while carpenter ants rarely enter populous centers 
but generally remain at isolated places in the country. 

As a part of its educational work, this road supplied 
information concerning powder-post beetles, of which 
there are three types, including the destructive death- 
watch beetle, which work in such a manner that their 
excavations are often mistaken for those of termites. 
It was pointed out that the insects themselves can be 
readily distinguished, however, and upon close examina- 
tion their work will be found to possess characteristics 
that readily differentiate it from that of termites. 


How to Detect the Presence of Termites 


In conferences of Burlington officers, it was empha- 
sized that attack by subterranean termites is impossible 
except through some contact with the ground, but that 
on the other hand, dry-wood termites enter structures 
above the ground, often through the roofs or at the eaves 
of buildings. A damaged place or nail hole in the 
weatherboarding affords an excellent opportunity for 
entrance. They are frequently found in crossarms or 
the tops of poles in telegraph and signal lines. As a guide 
in making inspections it was also pointed out that the 
presence of termites can be detected in four distinct ways: 
(1) By failure of the wood as a result of their attack; 
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(2) by emergency of the winged reproductive caste dur- 
ing the swarming period ; (3) by the fecal pellets dropped 
from the workings of dry-wood termites ; and (4) by the 
characteristic covered runways or tubes erected by sub- 
terranean termites to reach wood above the ground. 

To insure that master carpenters will more readily 
detect the evidence of termite activity, they were in- 
formed that subterranean termites construct shelter tubes 
wherever they emerge from the ground, so that they are 
a certain indication that these insects have entered or 
are trying to enter the structure. Once seen, they will 
thereafter be readily identified. As a further guide, they 
were also informed that these tubes are sometimes con- 
structed on the outside of foundation walls, but are more 
frequently found on the inner face of such walls, in base- 
ments, on the outside walls under porches and on interior 
water or drain pipes. In some cases, where entrance is 
gained at some distance from such support, these insects 
build tall, vertical, column-like tubes from the ground or 
basement floor in an endeavor to reach the wooden part 
of structures. 


Methods of Prevention 


Only in the instances that have been mentioned spe- 
cifically did the Burlington find it necessary to renew 
the entire structures as a result of termite damage. In 
most of the remainder, partial renewals have been made 
and definite action taken to make the wood undesirable 
food for the infesting colonies. No standard procedure 
with respect to eliminating the colonies has yet been 
worked out, however, the action in each case being that 
which seemed best suited to local conditions. 

Where complete or partial renewals have been made, 
treated timber has been used to replace the untreated 
material of the original structure. For the new freight 
house at Alma, the various members were treated by 
the Card process, with straight creosote or with zinc- 
meta-arsenite, the latter being employed for all boards 
and other lumber that required painting. All hidden tim- 
bers used in the new station at Table Rock were dipped 
in hot creosote. 

When dealing with termites, emphasis was placed on 
the fact that the well-known ounce of prevention is worth 
many pounds of cure and that two fundamental prin- 
cigles are involved in devising methods of prevention. 
The first is to place all wooden parts so that they can- 
not be reached by the termites; this refers particularly to 
the subterranean type since it is obvious that this is not 
feasible in the case of dry-wood termites. The second is 
to use materials that are inedible, in other words, that 
have been given preservative treatment with a preserva- 
tive that is poisonous to the insects. . 

Isolating the wood from the ground on solid, un- 





Section of a Pile Partly Destroyed by Termites 
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broken foundations was set up as the most important 
measure for prevention. It is recognized this will not 
eliminate entirely the danger of attack, however, and that 
frequent and careful inspection by well-informed and 
competent men, who have been educated to a knowledge 
of the habits of these insects, and who are also thoroughly 
acquainted with building and carpenter work, becomes 
of paramount importance. 

A recent inspection of the new freight house at Alma, 
in which it was sought to embody the foregoing prin- 
ciples, disclosed no signs of termites. It was found that, 
in general, the paint is adhering satisfactorily to the sur- 
face of the treated lumber. There were some areas on 
the exterior of the building, however, not exceeding about 
two per cent of the whole surface, particularly on coves 
and the moulded part of the drop siding, where the paint 
is peeling. It was not determined whether this is due to 
the preservative or some other cause. In several places 
faint staining indicates that creosote from the studding is 
working through the weatherboards. 

The committee on timber preservation, which consists 
of the chief engineer, the engineer maintenance of way, 
the assistant purchasing agent, the superintendent of 
timber preservation and three timber inspectors, is con- 
tinuing to study questions relating to termite distribu- 
tion, particularly as it affects this road; new migrations 
into territory not heretofore infested ; means of eliminat- 
ing colonies that may have become established ; and meth- 
ods of preventing damage to structures by preventing the 
entrance of termites. It is also formulating and direct- 
ing the educational program that is being carried on to 
insure that all interested employees will have up-to-date 
information concerning this new problem and will be 
equipped with the proper knowledge to enable them to 
detect the presence of this troublesome but elusive insect. 


Wage Controversy 
Awaits President 
Wasuincrton, D. C. 


HE controversy between the railroads and their em- 
tj ployees represented by the Railway Labor Exécu- 

tives’ Association as to the basis of wages to prevail 
on the expiration of the present agreement for a 10 per 
cent deduction from basic wage rates, which expires on 
June 30, has been at a standstill for several days awaiting 
the return of President Roosevelt, who is away from 
Washington on a vacation trip. 

Co-ordinator Eastman on March 30 issued a state- 
ment for the purpose of explaining the issues and giving 
the country an indication of the trend of the negotiations 
in which he, at the request of the President, had at- 
tempted to act as mediator since March 22. While he 
would not say that the present differences of opinion are 
irreconcilable, he said it was clear to him that “I cannot 
compose them as long as there is possibility of appeal 
to higher authority,” and that “while I shall not abandon 
the role of mediator, it is probable that a settlement of 
the controversy will have to wait the return of the Presi- 
dent.” In the meantime, he added, he would be glad to 
consider any suggestions which either side may wish to 
proffer, but most of the members of the committees repre- 
senting the railroads and the employees’ organizations left 
Washington, the railroad managers’ committee planning 
to report to a meeting of executives in Chicago on 
Thursday. 


After outlining the history of the 10 per cent deduction 
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agreement, entered into on January 31, 1932, and since 
twice extended, Mr. Eastman gave an account of his ne- 
gotiations, saying he had not undertaken to form an 
opinion upon the merits of the basic wage rates because 
this would require long study, and separate consideration 
of each class of railway employees. “What I have tried 
to do,” he said, “is to bring about a temporary settlement 
of the controversy along the general lines indicated in 
the President’s letters.” The statement continued: 


In this endeavor I have submitted various proposals which 
seemed to me to be consistent with the President’s wishes, but 
none of these proposals has been acceptable to both sides. The 
labor representatives appear unwilling to entertain any proposal 
which would continue the 10 per cent deduction until the end of 
the year. On the other hand, the railroad representatives appear 
unwilling to entertain any proposal which would not so continue 
it, unless earnings and traffic reach a condition which in their 
opinion would justify restoration. 

The arguments in support of the railroad position may be 
briefly summarized as follows: The conditions which led to the 
10 per cent deduction still exist, for traffic is still considerably 
below the 1931 basis, which was itself subnormal and led to the 
proposal for a deduction. While traffic is improving, a large 
amount of deferred maintenance has accumulated, and the rail- 
roads face serious dangers ahead in the competition from other 
forms of traffic. It is essential to the welfare of the industry, 
including the welfare of its employees, that it should have a 
breathing space, as business revives, in which the properties can 
be restored to good condition and, if possible, some improve- 
ment in net earnings be shown. Increased maintenance expend- 
itures will add to employment, and diversion of revenue to 
increased wages will greatly limit what can be done in this 
direction. The burden thus imposed upon the industry at this 
time will also make it harder to adjust the industry to the new 
competitive conditions. From both of these consequences the 
employees will suffer along with the industry. 

It is also pointed out that the President’s letters make it clear 
that the country is entering the critical period of its struggle 
toward recovery. If ground is lost in this period, all will suffer, 
and serious labor controversies will have a most disturbing in- 
fluence. Such a period, the President’s letters further suggest, 
would be an unfavorable time to try out the merits of wage 
rates, from the point of view of labor itself. It will be a more 
propitious time when the country is nearer recovery. 

The arguments in support of labor’s position may be briefly 
summarized as follows: The employees have suffered much 
more than the 10 per cent deduction, owing to demotions, part 
time and furloughs. There has been little increase in employ- 
ment as traffic has revived, and the managements are constantly 
seeking new ways of saving labor, although railroad employment 
has been cut in half since 1920. The tendency of the times is 
toward higher prices and higher wages. The latter are necessary 
to increase the consumptive power of the population. This has 
been emphasized by the President in the N. R. A. program. 
Traffic is improving, business is recovering, and other industries 
all over the country are increasing their wages. The federal 
government is restoring the wages of its employees in large 
part. The railroad employees are in a state of serious unrest, 
and can no longer endure to be left out of this program. They 
must be given at least some share in the benefits of revival. 
The improvement in morale which would result would be of 
great advantage to the railroads themselves. 

The labor representatives further suggest that the financia! 
structures of the railroads are unsound, because of the dis- 
proportionate burden of fixed charges. If, therefore, an increase 
in wages should precipitate conditions which would compel the 
readjustment of these financial structures, such a result would 
conduce to sounder economic conditions in the industry and 
would help it to meet the new competitive conditions. In the 
meantime, the employees would be as well off under receivers 
or trustees as under present conditions, if not in a better situa- 
tion, as they have learned from experience. They have also 
learned from experience not to rely upon assurances that in- 
creased earnings will be used to add to employment. 

The above summaries are intended to indicate only in a 
very general way the position of the two sides. 

The fact should be emphasized that there is no present prospect 
of a strike, and that if further effort at settlement fails, the 
controversy must proceed in accordance with the orderly pro- 
cedure provided by the Railway Labor Act. In his letter of 
March 20, the President indicated that if no agreement is reached, 
and in default of arbitration, it might be necessary for him, 
“with due regard to the protection of the general public interest, 
to appoint a commission to examine thoroughly into the labor 
controversy, covering all classes of railroad employment, in 
order that the country may he fully advised of the merits.” 


























Railway Inventories Reduced 


to $295,000,000 


Less capital tied up in stores material than at any time 
since 1915, but dead stock retards turnover 


HEN the unused materials on all railroads on 

January 1, 1934, including obsolete materials, re- 

tired equipment and scrap, are put together and 
priced at railroad values, the stock comes to approxi- 
mately $295,000,000, according to the records of 128 
railroads, operating 240,570 miles:of road, or 99.5 per 
cent of the mileage operated by the Class I roads of the 
country. In contrast with the inventories of mercantile 
firms, which increased by a considerable amount over 
the previous year as a result of physical increases in stocks 
and upward revisions of values to correspond to the 





“Table I—Materials and Supplies On Hand—United States Railroads 
Per Cent Per Cent 
of Op. of Op. 


Amount Reduction Rev. Exp. 

June 30, 1911..... $244,932,000 8.6 12.4 
une 30, 1912..... 246,790,000 +$1,858,000 8.5 13.1 
One Je, TIF ...00 300,601,000 +53,811,000 9.4 13.4 
une 30, 1914..... 278,940,000 23,661,000 8.9 12.2 
June 30, 1915..... 248,888,000 30,052,000 8.4 11.9 
i /. 333,361,000 +29,534,000 9.0 13.7 

BG. S15. Bivecace 514,051,000 +180,690,000 12.5 17.6 
Dee. St, TSB ..0< 641, 759, 000 +127,708,000 12.9 15.8 
EG.. Bly BIS 060% 608,527,000 33,232,000 11.6 13.5 
Dee. 31, 1920..... 767,267,000 +158,740,000 12.1 12.9 
Dee. Bi, 3921....+ 676,125,000 91,132,000 12.0 14.4 
LS a |. Se 556, 260,000 119,865,000 9.7 12.3 
Bec. Fi, 8943... 693,078,000 136,818,000 10.8 13.9 
Dec. 31, 1924..... 569,690,000 123,388,000 9.4 12:3 
ec. 31, 1985.60 535,126,000 34,564,000 8.6 145 
wee, 3, 1996...< 561,007,000 +25,881,000 8.6 11.8 
Pee. 20, Wares.« 532,063,000 28,944,000 8.5 11.4 
Dee. Fi, 19G8..... 478,625,000 53,438,000 Ps 10.6 
Dec. 31, 1929..... 477,051,000 1,574,000 7.5 10.4 
Dee. 31, 1930..... 437,375,000 39,676,000 8.2 11.0 
a ee 379,992,000 57,373,000 8.9 11S 
wee, 34, 2908..<.. 321,595,000 59,942,000 10.8 13.1 
Dec. 31, 1933*.... 295,000, "000 26,595,000 10.6 a3.4 


* Estimated. 





higher prices under the codes, the railway inventories 
were below those of the previous year. 

What this means as to physical quantities is somewhat 
indefinite because of fluctuations in prices last year, but, 
measured in dollars, the inventory in January was ap- 
proximately $26,598,000, or 8.5 per cent, under the 
corresponding figure in the year previous. It was $86,- 
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537,000, or 22.8 per cent, less than the total at the be- 
ginning of 1932; $143,900,000, or 32.8 per cent, below 
the corresponding figure for 1931; and $182,051,000, or 
38.2 per cent, below the corresponding value in 1930. 
With the exception of 1926, the annual reduction has 
been continuous since 1920, when total inventories, 
amounting to $767,267,000, were at their highest in the 
history of railroads. The 1934 total is the lowest re- 
ported since 1915, when the gross inventory was 
$248,888,000. 

The sum on January 1 was 10.6 per cent of total 
operating expenses during the 12 months of 1933, as 
compared with 10.8 per cent the year previous and 8.9 
per cent for 1932, 8.2 per cent for 1931, and 7.5 per cent 
for 1930. It was 13.1 per cent of the gross oo ating 
revenue in 1933, as compared with 13.1 per cent the year 
previous, 11.5 per cent for 1932, 11.0 per cent for 1931, 
and 10.4 per cent for 1930. The inventory on January 1, 
while smaller in the aggregate than in previous years, 
was larger by approximately 45 per cent, based on oper- 
ating expenses, and 25 per cent, based on operating 
revenues, than in 1929. 

The inventory on January 1 indicated a 5.8 months’ 
supply, on the basis of the consumption in the previous 
year, as compared with 5.9 months’ a year ago, 4.5 
months’ in 1932, 3.8 months’ in 1931 and 3.4 months’ 
in 1930. 


Stores Stocks Increase 


Based on subdivisions reported by 81 companies oper- 
ating 200,041 miles of lines, approximately 6.15 per cent 
of the inventory, or $18,160,000, on January 1, was fuel, 
as compared with approximately $20,200,000 in the be- 
ginning of 1932. Approximately 11.75 per cent, or $34,- 
000,000, was new and second-hand rail, as compared 
with $48,300,000 in 1933. The cross tie stock amounted 
to approximately $51,500,000, or 17.5 per cent of the 
total, as compared with $67,500,000 for 1933; and mis- 
cellaneous materials, consisting chiefly of storehouse 
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stocks, were approximately $180,500,000, or 61.1 per 
cent of the total, as compared with $170,200,000 the year 
previous. Unsold scrap iron amounted to approximately 
$10,850,000, or 3.5 per cent of the total, as compared 
with $12,900,000 in 1933. Although changes in prices 
must be taken into consideration in comparing the in- 
ventories with those in previous years, stocks in January, 
considering only book values, showed a 10-per cent re- 
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duction in fuel, a 30-per cent reduction in stored rail, 
a 23-per cent reduction in stored ties, a 20-per cent re- 
duction in the scrap-iron account, and an increase of 
approximately $10,000,000, or 6 per cent, in storehouse 
balances. 

Book values of material consumed by the railroads in- 
clude reconditioned material and material manufactured 
in company shops, as well as new material, and usually 

















Steam Fuel 
On Hand, Days 
Road Used, 1933 Dec. 31 Stock 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown.......... $56,559 $673 4 
BE sakbe se eeee eee os CHEST SHEE YE KOR CEE 817,685 32,165 9 
i Pa. ca eebebesenenesereercnees 328,30 i 12 
i ee nse kanes en sudeees 8,341,309 2,541,217 11 
Atlanta & West Point Lines'........... 172,526 2,667 50 
PS CHE BARB e ccccccccecssvtceve. 2,687,958 478,704 22 
Ce Ge WE, COG c cccccecedasaves 120,169 10,970 33 
PE EP GIs uo. 0.0 60. 0606046660000468 5,283,384 298,290 20 
mamees EF ASCSM. ccc ccc ctocceccesss 361,176 114,435 115 
Boston & AWAMY cccceccsccccesscccese 1,904,232 106,691 
DE GF BO asdvecccscenve eamednins 3,043,511 190,288 23 
Burlington-Rock Island ..............++ 3,256 7,287 61 
ee Ree er ee 797,062 46,202 21 
CON GE FU FOE cc ccscccecenvscee 1,675,360 82,559 18 
CONE WOT news ccc ccocucecccoce 502,241 114,563 
I ec tscageense amet 149,240* 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois ............+ 745,527 18,326 9 
Chicago & Illinois Midland............. 123,751 1,868 5 
Chicago & North Western.............. 4,187,461 281,180 2 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.......... 4,029,475 273,116 2 
Chicago Great Western......... 1,285,608 23.867 7 
Chi., ail, - Fe £ ere 5,033,422 392,397 3 
Chicago, R . I. & P. Lines.. 4,175,881 288,892 2 
Chicago, St. P., Minn. & O.. 1,335,268 53,351 1 
CHRCREOSE cecccccce eteew eke oedses 149,106 4,660 11 
CEE CEO ceceveerssoceseoce 390,360 12,200 11 
Columbus & Greenville ...........-.++. 52,458 1,835 13 
It Ch MA ccc ceceecres eee oss 1,523,927 485,412 115 
ie Bs OF Pic ccscavcccceccese 3,702,168 153,357 15 
Denver & Rio Grande Western.......... 940,320 47,092 18 
ee CE ct cseneaceesee sees 50,977 5.946 42 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line..... or 97,696 958 4 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton.............. 164,049 805 2 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern........... 520,625 185,605 130 
Duluth, S. Shore & Atlantic........... 163,830 26.917 6 
BOGE GF MONE ccc cc ccccevcecece 430,647 35,778 30 
i  sechaneneee cents kwetreeee se 4,216,384 129,045 11 
SS CR cnecscecetteeecenes 410,182 255,594 226 
ee SE GP WIND, cc cccesceeesce 33,852 385 
Fort Worth & Denver City............. 206,934 18,795 33 
CN Oe a ce ccaccceesvcseseees 86,692 7,823 2 
Geanid Truk Western .ccccccceccccecs 1,266,422 66,157 19 
OSS 4,503,893 728,033 59 
roan PC cceiaccseseeecs~s jj§ciemes jj.  _ iemmmed 
Gulf, Mobile PP . nceeencneeees 211,976 11,704 20 
Illinois Central en akehewendae 4,901,932* 158,823* 12 
i PC CR ccvicctceceeces § *temers 288,948 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming............ 62,716 53,994 310 
Lehigh & Hudson River..............+. 105,804 12,612 42 
Lehigh & New England.........ce+se++ =) weeses www ns 
EE cdoneedawtade see cenreees 3,131,391 144,836 17 
Louisiana & Arkansas ...........+++-+- 130,145 54,102 151 
Louisiana, Arkansas & Texas........... 25,665 12,499 176 
Louisville & Nashville.......ccccsccees 3,103,149 219,872 25 
i  bpieekedeetenvedue enna 861,602 41,761 18 
Minneapolis & St. Louis..............- 563,176 48,152 31 
es We Be Ot ie MN e ccccseccees 1,728,491 102,414 21 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines .......... 1,220,998 500,087 149 
PE EEE edidececdeaddadeeeveses 5,060,772 429,620 31 
Se GE DM ccseteseseceseenes 373,699 131, oa 128 
NN es eee new eeeedene 55,061 5 
Nashville, Chat. & St. Louis. Sh phahai ees 708,568 128, 001 67 
eee Rea re 37,043 53 
ew wore Central Syetent ...ccccccces cbecec 1,160. 302 
DE OD ccccbesdaceeeeecse <cemenne 151,057 aa 
i Ce cc caseehenesonee nes 250,620 21'942 32 
OEE EE eee 3,819,495 264.626 25 
Northwestern Pacific ......ccc.sceceees 205,707 28,132 50 
PE. bn ibonseeete ce ctavoeereses 13,334,691 891,711 24 
SE: ccvedesacddeceeveckereve 661,894 43,047 23 
acct eaee cb endedvece 1,879,416 209,556 40 
Pittsburg IR, cc wecewcsccsocces 32,185 1,815 20 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & North...........- S208 @&8  geeoas ee 
DT Shathce ded ede Seen sencewcteee 2,009,143 166,910 30 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac .........+- 493,236 46,285 34 
St. Louis-San Fran. Lines®............. 2.614,902 169,272 24 
St. Louis-Southwestern Lines ........-. 571,540 574,928 365 
Seaboard Air Line ........ kale dances 1,916,259 271,810 51 
Southern System’ ......cccecsecsccsecs 4,607,024 211,004 16 
Southern Pacific-Pacific Lines? ......... 10,532,693 1.276,947 44 
Southern Pacific-Tex. & La. Lines...... 1.100,360* 291,240* 97 
Union Pacific System..........cscccces 7,887,677* 787, 1550" 36 
ae a ee sais hea Ae wi Oe 29,549 4 
Virginian ..... Reade kine Limes ew ees’ 420,921 13, a3 11 
Eee ery eee 2,105,293 71,252 12 
Western Maryland ..........ce.0-. - 555.191 65.661 43 
I ed ow gaetiee aaeee 736,338 63,084 31 
Wichita Falls & Southern.............- 14,663 1,009 25 
ER ED oy aoc ccuuneeseeseeceees 17,589 1,728 36 
WE SE ES Sins ces ctntebascecaves< $144,088,484 $15,075,355 37 


*Locomotive 


~ 4 Includes W. of Ala. 


G. Includes C. N. O. & T. P., G. S. & F., N. O. & N. E., N. A. 


2Includes Chic. & me, > Ae vv. BY. 2 w- . Te. 
E., N 8 Excludes $2,689,255 fuel and supplies for steamship lines. 


Table I1—Materials and Supplies Used 














Rail—New and Relay Cross Ties 
On Hand, Months’ On Hand, Months’ 
Used, 1933 Dec. 31 Stock Used, 1933 Dec. 31 Stock 
$1,850 $4,198 26 $37,027 $11,265 4 
30,188 118,526 47 318,353 61,504 2 
12,971 21,674 20 88,273 25,019 3 
2,699,068 2,434,838 11 1,900,154 5,138,220 32 
9,238 69,30 91 82,685 215,399 32 
1,688,665 823,855 6 630,851 271,011 5 
40,9 97,146 29 65,080 21,631 4 
3,355,607 1,197,003 4 2,846,886 2,033,312 9 
106,187 77,185 9 104,954 140,973 16 
36,612 132,424 44 213,404 144,113 8 
275,282 293,012 13 432,371 1,990,895 55 
1,15 533,582 os 4,101 9,336 201 
65,503 174,433 32 93,919 108,924 14 
68,751 212,035 37 119,519 254,270 26 
16,731 113,728 84 183,970 99,379 5 
‘ekwibs 37,045 eee 410,263 as 
53,971 33,571 8 154,547 116,357 9 
9,420 71,710 90 18,295 3,835 3 
774,951 974,906 15 1,277,552 1,381,924 13 
1,013,763 914,226 11 1,052,501 2,140,226 25 
253,385 57,969 3 340,191 21,183 1 
374,836 430,238 14 2,090,233 2,500,953 14 
264,886 195,938 9 63,068 4,353 17 
53,384 162,749 37 245,040 226,947 11 
16,633 113,837 86 124,076 73,510 70 
45,221 126,218 33 103. 021 41,619 5 
4,340 3,542 10 33,478 2,913 1 
309,272 96,427 4 520,292 523,114 12 
501,916 148,353 4 192,372 147,069 9 
63,224 460,221 88 574,802 220,370 5 
5,721 10,387 22 24,750 23,277 11 
1,403 17,319 147 24,656 20,497 10 
11,012 80,901 88 77,901 30,813 5 
45,673 98,868 26 65,957 324,446 60 
5,967 41,478 85 46,755 13,102 3 
28,589 92,205 38 147,352 69,075 6 
1,746,249 476,521 3 888,908 434,034 6 
3,051 180,345 41 130.042 28,563 3 
3,277 4,870 18 24,911 1,027 1 
6,374 20,902 39 36,489 89,414 30 
11,131 11,816 13 52,837 4,030 1 
364,435 293,161 10 367,110 48,402 2 
138,370 667,764 58 390,831 1,129,169 34 
39,035 64.645 20 78,603 31,986 5 
468,095 1,077,901 27 923,294 767,762 10 
acmens 18 _ eee 213,449 
2,897 28,040 115 22,613 8,338 4 
24,160 7,485 4 7,920 8,261 13 
256,231 406,617 19 264,093 234,199 11 
17,141 60,008 42 125,358 42,968 4 
25,638 2,669 1 37,005 7,152 2 
418,687 1,097,304 31 1,037,772 1,951,501 22 
76,840 117,664 18 213,220 134,962 8 
36,851 86,260 28 148,499 83,047 7 
79,591 170,598 26 729,450 359,931 6 
211,237 110,418 6 487,998* 638,662* 16 
621,192 469,951 1,714,968 1,239,644 9 
26,313 254,687 118 102,465 137,302 16 
21,872 5,166 13,406 97 9 
126,542 179,966 17 386,593 260,504 8 
5 9,404 204 15,383 20,820 16 
Sniboirantect 2,347,904 o~ acetone 3,730,190 wie 
poe 89,988 ceunae 870,958 - 
4,953 19,653 48 163,552 13,389 1 
190,040 805,582 50 969,462 1,070,672 13 
6,923 72,681 125 18,449 16,11 10 
1,805,528 2,188,811 14 2,350,600* 5,267,186* 27 
84,547 6,86 5 70,298* 18,056* 3 
166,738 133,957 10 438,814 190,680 5 
9,111 20,735 27 23,930 3,093 2 
8,596 9,925 14 37,646 2,513 1 
76,667 718,674 114 158,817 707,027 53 
91,741 33,782 45 82,735 31,028 5 
554,114 44,010 10 2,398,940 627,456 3 
43,340 §52,716 153 138,978 277,178 24 
652,143 455,097 § 757,875 330,536 5 
395,040 619,214 19 1,996,996 728,248 * 
1,207,553 1,648,297 16 721,652 1,008,371 17 
89,184 956,376 40 458,892 602,959 16 
205,620 2,144,572 124 1,630,659 2,682,197 20 
309 28,957 10,509 16,834 19 
114,272 84,809 9 195,341 171,501 10 
340,843 250,179 9 716,619 372,178 6 
161,889 69,343 5 298,580 114,825 5) 
75, 334 456,995 73 240,802 97,629 3 
224 8,338 ws 29,104 11,217 5 
653 3,536 65 16,002 13,586 10 
$23,507,479 $27,601,270 14 $37,028,406 $41,447,964 13 
* All ties 
SIncludes Y. & M. V. ‘Includes N. O. T. & M., St. L. B. & M., B. S. L. & 
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include more handling charges than book values of either 
materials in stock or purchases, and thus may not always 
be studied in the same category with stores and purchases. 
It is worthy of note, however, that during 1933 the 
book value of materials used on 77 roads amounted to 
$457,520,176, of which 30.4 per cent, or $139,163,670 
was fuel; 5.08 per cent, or $23,254,837 was new and 
second-hand rail; 7.97 per cent, or $36,439,234 was 


cross ties; and 56.65 per cent, or $258,662,435 was store- 
house stock; while the corresponding consumption re- 
ported by the same roads in 1932 amounted to $486,206,- 
881, including $148,000,000 of fuel, $50,500,000 of new 
and second-hand rail, $16,800,000 of cross ties, and $279,- 
000,000 of miscellaneous materials. It is evident from 
these figures that, despite the increased consumption of 
materials in the last half of 1933, the consumption for the 








ed and Carried by Class | Railroads in 1933 


Miscellaneous—Less Scrap 




















ic aici % Months’ Scrap Total Decrease Per Per Cent of 

ths’ On Hand, Months’ Total Off Stock On Hand On Hand from Cent Op. Exp. 

ck Used, 1933 Dec. 31 Stock Used, 1933 1932 On Hand Dec. 31 Dec. 31 Prev. Yr. Red. 1933 1932 Road 

4 $115,833 $70,047 7.0 $211,269 +5.0 4.9 $943 $87,399 $771 0.9 8.5 8.2 A .. & Y. 

2 988,605 407,361 4.9 2,154,832 3.5 3.4 6,490 626,048 44,766 6.7 6.7 6.4 Alton 

3 278,867 205,233 9.0 708,416 16.5 4.4 3,600* 265,650 110,739 29.6 11.1 14.1 Ann Arbor 

32 12,940,926 6,291,769 6.0 25,881,459 11.0 7.6 516,699 16,922,745 1,948,761 10.3 18.0 18.6 A, FT. & 

32 249,995 330,835 16.0 514,444 417.0 14.5 15,310 636,289 124,322 16.3 25.4 28.0 A. & W. P. 

5 4,647,772 1,572,319 4.1 9,655,246 +4.0 3.9 46,873 3,192,762 1,910,405 37.8 11.7 15.8 | oe 

4 129,440 74,641 6.9 355,608 9.6 6.9 14,811 219,198 $7,531 2.1 17.4 21.1 Cc. & W. C 

9 11,869,628 5,012,998 5.0 23,355,505 16.5 34.4 119,344 10,081,093 3,356,234 24.8 11.9 14.7 B. & O. 

16 577,628 481,590 10.0 1,149,945 15.0 8.5 17,817 832,000 54,757 6.2 23.4 22.5 Bang. & Aroos. 
8 1,644,941 1,007,444 re 3,799,189 aS 4.4 17,784 1,408,456 +14,488 410.3 10.5 9.5 B. & A. 

55 4,581,399 2,477,676 6.4 8,332,563 11.2 7.1 15,662 4,967,533 378,775 aot 16.1 16.2 B. & M. 

)1 ,664 »263 54.0 73,178 11.0 47 4,609 722,081 51,74 0.2 8.9 8.5 is te 

14 1,288,976 $48,139 5.1 2,245,460 48.5 4.6 75,973 953,672 465,704  +7.4 9.2 8.5  C. of Ga. 

26 2,390,131 1,183,775 5.9 4,253,762 8.2 4.9 26,247 1,758,889 207,653 10.5 8.9 8.9 C. of N. J 

5 542,210 301,22 6.6 1,245,154 +1.0 5.1 6,748 ,652 16,253 2.9 12.2 11.6 ve 

aaa 2,331,304 AeA ee oats ae 231,361 4,211,169 310,107 6.9 tum 8.1 C. & O. 

9 1,224,339 389,214 3.8 2,178,384 6.0 a4 26,061 528 143,929 19.7 6.0 6.8 Cc. & EL I 

3 347,134 204,966 y 498,600 +28.0 6.8 7.38 289,768 +60,932 +26.6 15.0 13.6 2s 

13 8,860,793 4,146,858 5.6 15,100,758 3.5 5.4 71,352 7,715,803 505,750 6.1 13.4 L&R Cc. & N. W 

25 13,702,736 3,762,448 3.3 19,798,475 1.5 4.3 634,131 7,724,147 1,220,116 13.5 14.2 15.3 Cc. B. & QO 

1 1,199,223 55,167 tA 3,078,409 11.0 1.8 39,125 497,313 318,209 39.0 4.8 7.0 C. G. W. 

14 8,382,973 4,842,412 6.9 15,881,464 16.0 6.2 492,127 8,658,127 828,172 8.7 13.4 33.1 C. M. St BP. & & 
17 6,305,831 3,924,877 7.5 11,409,666 3.5 5.6 168,299 5,532,360 663,818 10.7 10.5 10.9 Cc. R. L. & PB. 
11 1,427,754 $64,778 4.8 3,061,446 22.5 a  # (weenee ,629 62,553 8.2 6.3 5.8 C. SP. M. & O 
70 390,226 253,036 7.9 680,041 +2.0 7.8 80,459 525,502 64,892 10.8 19.5 22.1 Clinchfield 

5 514,764 232,944 5.4 1,053,366 be 4.9 13,762 440,796 61,487 12.1 10.2 10.8 CC = oh 

1 109,948 108,430 12.0 200,224 13.5 7.0 1,514 118,234 45 0.1 16.5 14.4 C. & G. 

12 3,035,515 1,456,058 3.4 5,389,006 11.0 5.7 70,668 2,631,679 304,813 10.4 12.9 13.2 D. & H. 

9 5,688,308 1,252,350 2.6 10,084,764 +1.0 2.0 139,391 1,828,073 123,841 6.3 PE 5.3 D. L. & W. 

5 2,764,480 1,469,462 6.3 4,342,826  +19.0 6.1 7.846 2,204,991 379,312 14.6 18.5 20.4 D. & R. G. W 
11 57,306 112,049 24.0 138,756 10.5 13.0 573 152,235 15,428 9.2 30.0 27.5 D. & M. 

10 101,106 65,468 7.9 224,861 +23.0 5.6 2,064 106,306 40,871 27.6 8.4 11.8 De e. SF 
5 423,031 349,463 9.8 675,993 +36.0 8.2 3,994 465,976 68,885 12.9 19.1 17.5 OS a 

60 896,257 387,986 §.2 1,528,512 +59.0 7.9 5,657 1,002,561 279,039 21.6 17.5 26.6 D. M. & N 

3 178,994 183,878 12.4 395,546 11.5 8.0 7,033 272,409 151,446 35.8 16.7 23.0 DS.S.& A 
6 1,200,362 894,176 9.0 1,806,950 +36.5 Y Pr 42,031 1,133,265 27,739 2.4 15.0 16.2 E. J. & E 

6 7,413,170 1,915,770 3.1 14,264,711 35 a3 724,026 3,679,398 +203,828 +6.0 6.7 5.8 Erie 

3 721,380 1,124,417 18.9 1,314,656 418.5 14.5 112,807 1,701,729 +149,197 +9.6 30.8 27.1 oe <&. 

1 39,913 153,626 4.6 101,949 wus 19.0 887 160,798 +2,456 +1.5 27.0 23.8 F. S. & W 

30 287,369 265,614 11.0 537,166 47.8 8.8 17,643 412,368 54,723 HZ 12.3 12.8 F. W. & D.C 
1 156,157 62,401 4.8 306,819 +19.5 3.4 6,764 92,835 +30,769 +49.4 10.0 6.4 Ga. & Fla 

2 1,957,952 898,961 5.5 3,955,920 +26.0 4.0 111,603 1,418,287 315,732 18.1 10.4 12.6 G. T. W 

SS DB  i@eeces jo aes “ee UC(i‘é wai cae ~ i <eieconarente 6,166,906 125,254 20.0 14.7 14.1 G. N. 

= Q~l Soils - jmgmrenrn a i |  saeccmm —— a cesene 280,526 26,444 8.6 30.2 31.7 G. B. & W 

5 332,626 314,027 11.2 662,240 +18.5 7.6 9,362 432,940 +78,296 +22.0 be 12.7 G. M. & N 

10 9,181,191 5,037,247 6.1 15,485,574 2.0 5.5 288.475 7,441,798 266,104 3.5 12.0 pee I. C. Sys. 

> 20 ti‘(‘CR 691,594 cs i. <apmaems sein eae 26,851 1,285,025 144,692 10.0 18.7 Kien i. ca oe 

4 49,796 127,874 31.2 138,022 +53.5 19.0 4,508 222,754 +24,892 412.5 27.0 32.0 L. &. & f 

13 88,646 53,708 va 226,530 17.0 4.3 2,325 84.391 +7,345 +9.5 8.6 6.8 L. & H. R 

0. Cs a—*é‘“=“R Sega, = (ttt aoe eee eas ee sr 356,404 +14,634 +4.3 35.5 13.8 L. & N. I 

11 4,845,221 2,094,553 5.2 8,496,936 +7.5 4.1 47 493 2,927,698 +481,275 +19.5 9.7 7.8  # 

4 529,753 275,104 6.3 802,397 +24.5 6.5 2,439 434,021 126,176 22.5 16.1 19.5 L& A 

2 94,460 87,913 11.0 182,769 +34.5 7.2 406 110,642 +9,429 +9.4 16.2 17.4 Le As & T 

22 4,594,864 5,334,221 14.0 9,154,472 +4.0 #1.3 700,402 9,303,300 38,832 0.4 18.4 18.0 L. & N. 

8 1,047,451 821, 9.2 2,199,113 10.7 6.1 48,665 1,164,144 306,511 20.8 15.4 17.0 Me. C, 

? 870,420 481,924 6.7 1,618,947 25  =—_—i(‘(é‘N@R@pHA evan 699,385 109,605 13.5 10.3 10.8 Mm. & St. L 

6 1,647,110 1,277,504 9.3 4,184,642 11.5 5.5 40,723 1.951,170 795,883 28.8 10.8 13.8 Soo 

16 3,254,988 1,363,454 5.0 5,175,222 +3.0 6.0 50,279° 2,662,803 330,998 11.0 14.0 15.6 M-K-T 

9 7,599,648 3,869,004 6.2 14,996,580 +3.5 4.8 105,683 6,113,602 155,487 2.5 11.7 11.6 M. P. 

16 1,672,527 475,717 3.4 2,175,006 11.5 5.6 1,079 999,008 +37,152 +3.9 18.0 15.4 G. C. Lines 

9 195,497 127,309 8.0 285,836 +5.0 5.6 10,558 144,791 24,990 14.7 13.1 17.4 Montour 

8 1,549,547 948,939 7.4 2,771,103 +17.0 —- jj @eenic 1,517,412 +170,101 412.6 14.0 12.8 N. ©. & Se. LZ. 
16 34,156 63,322 22.0 87,147 23.5 11.5 609 102,574 +5,686 +5.9 37.0 29.1 N. N. 

aoe eee ne 23,505,298 i a oar — 874,422 32,375,002 +1,832,449 +6.0 15.0 12.8 mB. 2s. Sra. 
tC 3,205,974 ir Ca ‘iat ence 68,842 4,909,572 189,302 4.0 12.6 12.5 N. & W. 

1 282,027 189,956 8.0 701,153 re 4.2 2,518 247,461 1,253 0.5 6.9 6.5 N. S. 

13 6,019,631 3,484,967 7.0 10,998,628 25.5 6.2 176,811 5,802,658 629,911 9.7 14.9 15.5 N. P. 

10 287,212 169,251 7.0 518,291 8.0 6.6 6,610 292,789 251,363 46.0 11.8 17.8 Nw. P 

a7 48,889,843 18,538,206 4.5 66,380,662 6.0 4.9 825,258 26,437,952 +24,019 +0.9 11.7 10.9 Penna 

3 1,565,326 693,765 5.4 2,382,065 24.5 4.0 20,545 778,482 32,544 40.2 5.1 4.4 a 3 

5 1,735,166 656,854 4.5 4,220,134 15 3.4 53,420 1,244,467 294,063 19.1 7.0 8.5 P. M. 

2 90,382 80,078 10.3 155,608 20.0 8.2 12,703 118,424 +34,950 +442.0 21.0 12.5 P. & S. 

{ 2  .peesies 82,868 oer 55,833 ee 20.5 3,160 98,468 27,978 22.2 11.9 14.0 P. S. & N. 

53 4,240,026 3,411,431 9.7 7,484,655 16.5 8.1 238,279 5,240,837 59,502 $1.1 15.6 13.4 Reading 

5 558,804 43,496 13.8 1,226,516 ace 7.3 (In Misc.) 754,592 63,500 7.8 16.3 16.6 R. F. & P. 

3 5,589,307 2,698,019 5.8 11,157,265  +20.5 4.2 125,84 4,009,854 +1,003,576  +33.2 11.8 8.7 St. L. S. F. Lines 
24 547,146 917,203 20.0 1,301,004 19.7 21.2 9,165 2,331,190 458,675 16.4 25.6 26.4 St. L. Sw. Lines 
5 4,004,725 1,675,669 5.0 7,331,003 9.5 4.5 84,760 2,817,876 +324,910 +13.0 10.9 9.1 : Pas De 

4 6,549,885 3,511,988 6.5 13,548,945 17.0 4.5 291,221 5,361,675 160,463 2.9 8.0 7.2 Sou. 

17 11,551,244 4,725,249 4.9 24,013.142 5.0 4.3 855,361 9,514,225 4,843;482 33.5 12.9 17.4 S. P.-P. Lines 
16 4,318,025 2,065,645 5.7 6,166,461 13.5 7.6 88,649 4,004,869 567,977 12.3 16.7 16.7 S. P.-T. & L Lines 
20 10,422,805 9,002,421 10.4 20,146,763 1.0 8.6 177,421 14,794,364 +937 ,008 +6.8 19.4 17.4 U.P. Sys. 

19 67,484 136,798 24.0 107,851 +7.5 20.4 36 183,278 +354 +0.2 26.6 25.1 Utah 

1 Elwes 1,205,733 a6  ... mmm ete cou 31,159 1,510,353 306,789 16.9 23.2 26.8 Virginian 

6 2,943,635 1,083,565 4.2 6,106,390 3.5 3.5 37,163 1,820,273 1,222,950 40.1 7.1 - 9.8 Wabash 

5 1,001,369 962,377 11.4 2,017,029 25.5 7.2 23,207 1,235,413 142,131 10.3 15.7 18.4 W. Md 

5 645,039 1,132,538 21.0 1,697,513 +1.0 12.4 37,888 1,788,134 111,878 5.8 20.2 21.0 W. P. 

5 22,344 27.793 15.0 66,336 40.7 9.7 5,387 53,747 +9,045 +420.7 13.6 10.4 W. FL. & S 

10 24,234 17,030 8.4 58,478 48.0 73 206 36,086 +4,767 = 415.0 10.7 10.4 W. V. 
— e————., EE oeuse= _ ques» quumaneum * — =e, quae 

13 $258,662,435  $128,107,197 5.7 $458,525,061 07.0 5.8 $8,091,224 $290,931,001 $21,711,557 6.9 13.6 13.7 

—~ 4 
* Rail 128 Companies 

L. & + Dismantled cars 


W., S. A. U. & G., but excludes I. G. N. Includes M. C., C. C. C. & St. L., 


P.& L. E., I. H. B.. C. R. & I., but excludes B. & A. *Includes Ft. W. & R. 
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year, with the reduced prices under which most of the 
supplies were purchased, required a smaller expenditure 
than in 1932. 


Reductions General 


The capital tied up in materials and supplies at the 
beginning of the year was smaller on 90 of 127 roads and 
larger on 33 than at the beginning of 1933, the total 
reductions amounting to $28,387,391, as compared with 
total increases of $6,690,014. The reductoin was $1.,- 
948,761, or 10.3 per cent, on the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe; $1,910,405, or 37.8 per cent, on the Atlantic 
Coast Line; $3,356,234, or 24.8 per cent, on the Balti- 
more & Ohio; $4,843,482, or 33.5 per cent, on the Pacific 
lines of the Southern Pacific ; $1,222,950, or 40.1 per cent, 
on the Wabash; and 25 per cent or more on the Ann 
Arbor, the Bessemer & Lake Erie, the Chicago Great 
Western, the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic, the Mid- 
land Valley, the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 





Table 111—Materials and Supplies Not in Table II 


Total Decrease Per Per Cent of Annual 
on Hand rom Cent Op. Exp. 


3 3 5 1933 1932 
Atlanta, Birm. & Coast... $274,452 $13,000 4.5 10.6 9.6 
Baltimore & Ohio Chi. Ter.. 234,696 41,194 0.5 9.0 
Belt Railway of Chicago.. 220,189 13,627 5.9 8.9 8.5 
Bessemer & Lake Erie... 610,275 219,839 26.0 12.7 17.9 
CHL, ERG. BH BSc ccccc. 680,111 6,160 0.9 11.8 10.6 
Denver & Salt Lake...... 245,549 342 0.2 27.5 25.1 
Detroit Terminal ........ 116,088 13,166 10.1 21.6 
Duluth, Winn. & Pacific.. 258,604 39,424 13.3 29.5 28.0 
errr re 437,317 40,972 8.5 37.3 17.1 
Great Northern ......... 6,166,906 125,254 20.0 14.7 14.1 
Green Bay & Western... 280,526 26,444 8.6 30.2 31.7 
Gulf & Ship Island...... 25,787 2,101 7.6 2.8 
Illinois Terminal ....... 314,736 79,443 20.0 9.8 
Lehigh & New England... 356,404 +14,634 +4.3 15.5 13.8 
Midland Valley Lines.... 156,119 80,760 34.2 9.3 12.3 
Mississippi Central ..... 74,910 6,864 8.4 13.5 13.7 
Missouri & North Ark.... 139,911 10,692 7.1 19.7 17.8 
Missouri-Illinois ........ 84,022 34,900 29.4 12.7 16.4 
_ International-Great North.. 1,555,016 +399,242 +34.5 17.5 19.1 
Mobile & Ohio........... 694,371 +4125,569 422.0 10.1 8.1 
DEE on ceseceee ce 254,612 30,146 10.6 19.1 19.2 
Monongahela Connecting.. 157,482 +1,813 +0.2 20.7 
New York, Chicago & St. L. 1,627,154 751,654 31.6 7.9 10.4 
New York, New Haven & 

Dt neeenhhe ea neeheewe 5,733,443 596,142 9.4 11.6 11.9 
New York, Ont. & Western 814,931 37,279 4.3 11.7 43.2 
Penn.-Read. Seashore .... 132,530 65,940 33.2 3.2 
Peoria & Pekin Union.... 134,854  +430,360 +29.0 18.6 
Pittsburgh & W. Va...... 302,389 +4199,931 +195.0 17.6 5.0 
DE x dlwidctian Sarwaee- ws 446,020 47,797 9.7 14.7 14.6 
San Diego & Ariz. Eastern 89,641 28,313 24.2 18.7 8.5 
New Orleans Terminal... 35,018 4,955 12.4 6.9 
Spokane International ... 91,449 6,645 6.7 19.6 16.9 
Spokane, Port. & Seattle... 355,664 3,056 0.9 12.5 10.1 
Staten Island _ Rapid 

, 2 eee 91,988 45,475 33.0 6.9 9.8 
Tennessee Central ....... 209,645 +22,064 +11.8 14.6 12.9 
Terminal Ass’n of St. L. 395,513 66,866 14.3 11.8 
Texas & Pacific.......... 2,770,921 282,547 9.2 20.0 20.5 
Texas-Mexican .......... 65,130 18,892 22.2 9.8 
Toledo, Peoria & Western 156,569 +39,608 +34.0 12.4 9.5 
Toledo Terminal ........ 94,217 11,159 11.0 18.5 
Union of Pennsylvania... 479,603 +56,838 +413.5 14.4 
Wheeling & Lake Erie... 737,997 +82,343 412.6 9.2 10.1 





Marie, the Missouri-Illinois, the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis, the Northwestern Pacific and the Long 
Island. There were increases of $1,846,937, or 5.8 per 
cent, on the New York Central System; $1,003,576, or 
33.2 per cent, on the St. Louis-San Francisco; $937,- 
008, or 6.8 per cent, on the Union Pacific System ; $481,- 
275, or 19.5 per cent, on the Lehigh Valley; $203,828, 
or 6 per cent, on the Erie; and $399,242, or 34.5 per 
cent, on the International-Great Northern. 

Further details regarding the inventories and also the 
consumption of materials are contained in Tables I], 
III and IV; Table II giving the amount of fuel, rail, 
cross ties, miscellaneous materials and scrap, Table III 
giving the total inventories of the road for which classi- 
fied figures are not available, and Table IV reporting 
the quantities of material used during 1933 and on 
hand at the beginning of 1934 on representative rail- 
roads. Corresponding figures for the previous year 
were published in the Railway Age of April 15, 1932. 

The total inventories in Tables II and III correspond 
to the General Balance Sheet Account 716—Materials 
and Supplies, as contained in the carriers’ annual reports 
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of income and assets to stockholders and regulatory 
bodies, and are thus official, while the subdivisions of the 
inventory and also the consumption figures were com- 
piled from special reports received by the Railway Age 
from the same sources, certifying to the annual in- 
ventory. In the few instances where discrepancies occur 
between the totals reported to the Railway Age and 
those reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the latter figures were used. The statistics expressing 
inventories in terms of days’ or months’ supply of stocks 
were compiled by dividing the reported consumption by 
the number of days or months in a year to obtain the 
theoretical average consumption and by dividing the re- 
mainder into the reported inventories. 

While the method of reporting annual inventories is 
governed by rules prescribed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, complete uniformity is prevented 
by differences in the way the rules are interpreted by 
different roads, particularly in accounting for fuel on 
hand, the unapplied materials in the custody of users, and 
also because of different values placed by different roads 
upon second-hand material, retired equipment and scrap, 
and the practice of handling new materials received but 
not paid for. To secure the greatest possible uniformity, 
the inventory figures were gathered from each road to 
include, unless otherwise noted, all new, second-hand, 
shop-made and otherwise usable material, machinery and 
equipment available and unapplied, including ties at treat- 
ing plants, line stocks, working stocks and supplies for 
A. F. E. projects and new construction; also materials 
received but not paid for, while materials reported as 
used are considered to include the book value of all 
materials, less ballast, scrap and stores expense, issued 
to close accounts for construction as well as maintenance: 
and scrap and retired equipment in stock or sold should 
be reported separately. The figures are published as 
reported, except where consolidations were made to con- 
form to those recognized by the railroads in reporting to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Operating Ratios Slip 

Attempts by railroads to compare their inventories has 
led to the adoption of various measures, the most com- 
mon of which are the book value of inventories per mile 
of road, the ratio to operating expenses. and the rate of 
turnover. The Railway Age has expressed total inven- 
tories on the basis of their relation to operating expenses 
since its detailed surveys of inventories were begun in 
1926. This basis of measurement has not been uniformly 
approved, especially among supply forces who consider 
the rate of stock turnover to be the only fair basis of 
comparing store-department efficiency. While this meas- 
ure of inventory, similar to other indexes common to rail- 
way operation, not excepting the ratio of operating ex- 
penses to operating revenues, is not ideal, it can be 
developed for all roads from official figures and has other 
advantages which encourage its continued use, espe- 
cially since the decreased consumption of materials has 
seriously undermined the popularity of the rate of turn- 
over with its former advocates. 

The tables show that the ratio of gross inventories to 
operating expenses was lower than in the previous year 
on 30 of 127 railroads and higher on the others, while 
there were 33 roads whose inventories on January 1 
were lower than the average for all the railroads. Disre- 
garding whether the smaller inventories by this measure 
are or are not explained by the practice of relieving inven- 
tories of material before the material is used, as well 
as by special operating and purchasing conditions, the 
ratio was 4.5 on the Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast, 7.3 
on the Chesapeake & Ohio, 6.0 on the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois, 4.8 on the Chicago Great Western, 6.3 on the 
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Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, 5.3 on the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 6.7 on the Erie, 7.9 
on the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, 7.0 on the Pere 
Marquette, 8.0 on the Southern and 7.1 on the Wabash. 


Inactive Stock 


To facilitate comparisons and afford a more complete 
picture of supply conditions on each road, the Railway 
Age has again subdivided the stock into classes which 
are handled by different forces or subject to different 
policies of stock control and has expressed the value in 
terms of the average rate of turnover. While the stock 
of fuel on January 1 indicates that a few roads are 
operating with less than a week’s supply, over 35 roads 
reported more than a month’s supply, with the total fuel 
inventory on January 1 representing a 37-day supply 
of fuel, as compared with 40 days on January 1, 1933, 
31 days on January 1, 1932, and 32 days on January 1, 
1930. The large stock of some roads is the result of 
storing fuel oil. 

Counting relay rail as well as new rail, inventories on 
January 1, measured by the consumption in the previous 
12 months, ranged from a four months’ supply to more 
than a year’s supply in some cases, while the aggregate 
inventory was equivalent, on this basis, to a 14.2 months’ 
supply, as compared with 18.0 months’ at the beginning 
of 1933, 9.5 months’ at the beginning of 1932, 4.9 months’ 
at the beginning of 1931 and 3.9 months at the begin- 
ning of 1930. The book value of stored rail amounted 
to $2,434,838 on the A. T. & S. F., $1,197,003 on the 
B. & O., $1,077,901 on the I. C., $1,097,304 on the L. & 
N., $2,347,904 on the N. Y. C. System, $2,188,811 on 
the Penna., $1,648,297 on the Pacific lines of the S. P., 
and $2,144,572 on the U. P. While these stocks appear 
to be large, and in many cases, have been increased some- 
what by the purchase of new rail since October, they 
include second-hand rail and would be quickly depleted 
with any resumption of back work comparable to that 
customary prior to 1929. 

It is usual to carry sufficient cross ties for one year’s 
requirements in order to obtain proper seasoning. While 
sufficient ties were reported at the beginning of the year 
to last several years on the basis of the consumption of 
ties during 1933, the aggregate value is unusually large 
in only a few instances. The inventory of 46 roads repre- 
sented considerably less than a year’s supply of ties on 
the basis of the consumption in 1933. The gross inven- 
tories at the beginning of the year showed 13.4 months’ 
supply, as compared with 14.8 months’ supply at the 
beginning of 1933, 11.8 months’ supply at the beginning 
of 1932, 10.9 months’ supply at the beginning of 1931 and 
8.1 months’ at the beginning of 1930. 


Storehouse Stocks 


Stocks: of miscellaneous materials, chiefly supplies 
handled by stores departments, were larger in January, 
both in the aggregate and in proportion to the consump- 
tion, than a year ago, reflecting the effects of increased 
costs for recently purchased materials; also some buying 
ahead to avoid higher prices, and the necessity of replen- 
ishing stocks of repair parts without any resumption of 
demand for quantities of inactive material in stock or 
sufficient improvement in earnings to persuade the rail- 
roads to charge off accumulations of obsolete items. The 
standard for storehouse operation is a 90-day protection. 
On January 1, the protection, based on the book value 
of consumption for the 12 months of 1933, ranged, on dif- 
ferent roads, from 2.6 months’ supply to more than 12 
months, and averaged 5.7 months. The average was 5.5 
months for the previous year, 4.4 months for January 1, 
1932, 3.8 months on January 1, 1931, and 3.9 on Jan- 
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uary 1, 1930. If the protection were measured on the 
basis of the last three months of 1933 or even the last 
six months of 1933, the comparison would be much more 
favorable. 


Railroad Scrap 


An effort has been made to report railroad scrap and 
the salvaged value of retired equipment separately from 





Table IV—Approximate Quantities of Material in Stock, 
December 31, 1933 
Rail — Cross 
Fuel New&S.H. Ties Scrap 
(Tons) (Tons) (Number) (Tons) 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown...... 269 125 9,387 110 
Sea eS ee nny ee 2 a n  eeeee eree 18,070 5,844 62,289 
i Se eT rae 806,993 114,311 3,789,608 
Atlanta & West Point Lines........ 5,461 2,843 154,055 1,359 
NS ee 190,696 
Bangor & Aroostook..........<50¢. 23,522 3,547 225,924 
NS eee 25,187 6,211 139,431 3.701 
MRE I oe 6.5 se sin 5 sss 46,52 11,260 1,141,735 3,915 
Burlington-Rock Island............ 470,042 86,130 
Oe ee 21,199 8,174 178,898 
Central of New Jersey............. 32,986 5,968 236,927 3.096 
Central Vesna .oci5. soc cccesccsce 3,482 2,913 68,040 1,214 
Chesapeake & Ohio. ............ 149,240 37,045 410,263 27.411 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois......... 64 1,189 144,589 1,168 
Chicago & Illinois Midland......... 1,067 1,905 3,406 800 
Chicago & North Western.......... 182,084 
Chicago Great Western............ 14,711 2,182 21,366 5,281 
Cie. St. 2. Bie ee... 5. ciccees 18,418 6,246 323,781 
oO RS eee eee 3,794 4,455 80,357 8,764 
Colorado & Southern.............. 12,200 4,136 36,533 2.362 
Columbus & Greenville............ 789 232 3,679 139 
Delaware & Hudson.............-. 148,535 3,905 258,549 9,079 
Del. Lack., & Western.......... 52,319 6,856 137,970 11,810 
Denver & Rio Grande Western..... 23,992 15,860 380,338 1,761 
Detroit & Mackinac............... 1,325 371 37,358 81 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line....... 296 742 12,891 363 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton......... 329 2,976 38,524 813 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern....... 48,252 2,589 189,467 890 
Duluth, S. S: He Atlantic... .....%0 7,043 1,327 28,283 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern............ 20,616 2,771 50,663 
MN ois 6145 we oe ein be ws 00 He 73,0243 14,306 472,802 56,599 
Florida East Coast .........0s+e00. 309,884 6,199 41,488 17,942 
Fort Smith & Western............. 141 
Fort Worth & Denver City......... 18,892 458 108,048 5,401 
ee re 2,672 615 7,575 1.322 
Grand Trunk Western............. 29,131 11,486 40,547 13.684 
ee eee ree 189,735 
225,2982 
Celt Catt DIO oon knc cic senessene 1D655.4781 7,726 130,764 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern.......... 5,856 4,608 78,214 
Illinois Central System............ 101,298 43,430 747,094 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming. ....«.. 14,068 823 13,451 492 
Lehigh Valley. ......ccccescccccce 46,5123 13,360 206,947 6,783 
Ucar anaes. iarsareveip se Wile'yi'ere 1,913 10,962 
Louisiana & Arkansas............. 50,849 2,736 69,059 375 
Louisiana, Ark. & Texas........... 1,497,5131 149 19,731 258 
Louisville & Nashville............. 145,803 49,792 1,546,132 
LL.” ae 10,413 4,490 170,157 5.498 
Minneapolis & St. Louis........... 16,033 3,400 103,342 
eS Se ee eee 30,493 8,341 432,724 
Neh a Sains cialgiehh§: ies 470 273 560 1,025 
Nevada Nortinerts.........0.060 cece cece 1,201 196 29,038 
ne oe 7,190 818 22,006 503 
Oe re 118,880 27,779 995,918 
Northwestern Pacific.............. 4,956 32,966 932 
Ee re 76,932 2,363,261 
ee re 61,494 4,706 150,803 
Pittsburg & Shawmut............. 1,448 860 1,849 1,273 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern.... 
OS an eae 55,854 
Rich., Pred. & Potemac........- +. 19,971 1,369 49,879 
St. Louis Southwestern............ 220,333 1,602,7743 234,134 898 
Seaboard Air Lame. ...... 2 sce ce sees 143,281 24,719 506,141 18,835 
80,6011 
Southern SyGtewt.......0s cc ccesccs 137,746 27,520 659,863 30,025 
Se oe ee eee 91,507 1,134,643 145,859 
S, P. — Tex. & La. Lines.......... 184,436 34,669 804,728 
U nion Pacific Syetem.............. 315,023 77,488 2,574,001 28,637 
Mera ora taut acini grave- serge! 508 60 500 294 1,208 9,477 150 
Nia ct ois creche 6g: wa areuks 8,542 2,993 166,236 
Western Maryland................ 40,739 3,152 127,300 1,827 
WI IE 5 oo os asces wise ee us 23,040 14,029 168,649 5,220 
Po ka ee 1,061 111 18,192 53 
Comparative totals, Dec. 31, 1933... 3,435,603 571,665 19,288,980 256,961 
Dec. 31, 1932... 3,179,094 718,011 24,813,989 275,964 
1 Gal. 
2 Bbl. 
3 Lin. ft. 





other material, to prevent the inclusion of these values 
with stores stock, from producing misleading comparisons 
and also because they comprise materials, which, while 
frequently reconverted in part into usable materials, are 
not materials immediately serviceable for repair work. 
There is less uniformity in scrap accounting than with 
other materials, and the reports from different roads are, 
therefore, less comparable. The figures for January, 1934, 
are especially interesting, however, because they show a 
reduction in book value, notwithstanding the higher values 
at which the scrap can now be carried in stock. The 
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inventory of 80 roads amounted to $8,091,224 on Jan- 
uary 1, compared with $10,279,084 the year previous. 


Physical Inventories 


With the co-operation of the railroads, it has again 
been possible to report approximate quantities of coal, 
rail, cross ties and scrap iron, included in the inventories 
on January 1, and to supplement them with the corre- 
sponding quantities of material used during 1933. The 
figures show more effectively than book values the ex- 
tensive depreciation of stocks for program work, with 
most of the roads for which figures are available, report- 
ing less than 5,000 tons of rail, including second-hand 
rail, and with only 16 of 31 roads reporting over 100,000 
cross ties in stock, while the tonnage of unsold scrap was 
considerably less than the corresponding roads reported 
the year previous. On 31 roads for which comparable 
figures are available, the tonnage on hand was 257,219 
on January 1, 1933, and 306,261 on January 1, 1932, a 
reduction of 16 per cent. 


Erie Had Net 
Income in 1933 


HE Erie last year, with operating revenues totaling 
$72,086,315, or 2.3 per cent less than in 1932, had 
net income of $531,528, as compared with an income 

deficit of $3,142,997 in 1932. Revenue from merchan- 
dise traffic (i.e., all freight traffic excepting coal) in- 
creased almost 2 per cent over 1932, but coal traffic 
revenue declined 4.3 per cent and passenger revenue 12.1 
per cent. Particularly noticeable was the reduction of 
more than 25 per cent in revenue from the handling of 
milk. Since the volume of this traffic is relatively stable, 





Table I—Erie, Revenues and Expenses—A Comparison 


+Inc. or 

1933 1932 -Dec. % 1929 
Merchandise Revenue ....... 45,042,110 44,294,809 +1.7 79,935,178 
Ces PEED cceesscceseszes 15,966,615 16,683,969 -4.3 26,987,064 
Passenger Revenue .......... 5,475,016 6,228,840 -12.1 11,065,777 
PEE MOORES ccceccsccecess 1,632,920 2,202,854 -25.9 2,418,079 
Total Operating Revenue .... 72,086,315 73,746,074 —-2.3 129,230,437 
Maintenance of Way Expenses 6,577,993 8,186,343 -19.7 15,130,938 
Maintenance of Equipment Ex- 

COMER vcccvcncecccecsvcss 14,706,539 15,222,433 -3.4 27,979,062 
Transportation Expenses .... 25,173,897 26,851,173 -6.3 47,148,049 
Total Operating Expenses..... 51,612,532 55,847,813 -7.6 97,630,916 
Net Operating Revenue ..... 20,473,783 17,898,261 414.4 31,599,521 
TE. cctavtedeseestseeecns 3,945,986 4,789,291 -17.6 5,627,391 
Operating Income .......... 16,492,306 13,088,392 +26.0 25,926,125 
Net Railway Operating Income 12,523,147 8,830,345 +41.8 21,462,037 
Non-operating Income ...... 4,196,774 4,274,438 -1.8 4,708,541 
: BEOED. accncecesenses 16,719,922 13,104,784 +27.6 26,170,579 
Deductions from Gross Income 16,188,393 16,247,781 -3.6 14,492,869 
er 531,528 -—3,142,997 11,677,709 

Percent of Operating 

Revenues 
Maintenance of Way Expenses 9.13 11.10 -17.7 11.71 
Maintenance of Equipment 

DEE. vedersvececevcers 20.40 20.64 -1.1 21.65 
Transportation Expenses ..... 34.92 36.41 -4.1 36.48 
Operating Expenses ......... 71.60 75.73 5.5 75.55 
Net Railway Operating Income 17.37 11.97 445.1 16.61 





the decline is undoubtedly to be accounted for almost 
entirely by the diversion of the business to trucks. The 
states of New York and New Jersey, where most of this 
business moves, do not regulate truck traffic, and permit 
the operation of vehicles of much greater length and 
weight than is the practice in most states. Moreover, 
the fees levied by these two states for commercial use 
of the highways are the lowest in the union. With such 
public favors shown to truck traffic, naturally it has 
flourished. 

Important items of revenue and expense for last year, 
as compared with 1932 and 1929, are shown in Table I. 
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Comparing the latter year with 1933, it will be seen that 
the company has been relatively fortunate in maintaining 
its gross revenues, the decline in freight revenue beirfg 
43 per cent and that in total operating revenue slightly 
over 44 per cent. The decline in maintenance of way 
expense from 1929 was 57 per cent, in maintenance of 
equipment expense 4714 per cent, in transportation ex- 
pense 4614 per cent and in total operating expenses 47 
per cent. The ratios of the various items of operating 
expense to total operating revenue, also shown in the 
table, are of interest, a particularly significant compari- 
son being afforded by the figures for the transportation 





Table I1|—Erie, Comparative Freight Service Operating Statistics 


+Inc. or 
1933 1932 —Dec. % 1929 
Train-Miles (Thousands) .... 7,554 7,540 +0.2 10,915 
Road Locomotive-Miles 

(Thousands) __ Ceecccccescnes 8,476 8,457 +0.2 12,653 
Freight Car-Miles (Thousands) 489,641 500,289 -2.1 756,800 
Gross Ton-Miles ........000¢ 18,715,478 18,803,719 -0.4 28,677,591 
Oe OS aa 6,913,745 6,812,120 +1.5 11,709,137 
pe ee eee peeccccee 477,689 485,503 -—1.6 842,830 
Average Cars per Train ...... 65.9 67.4 2.2 70.4 
Average Gross Tons per Train. 2,478 2,494 -0.7 2,627 
Average Net Tons per Train.. 915 903 +1.4 1,073 
Average Net Tons per Loaded 

OM ghvttechedeecusoucseoes 23.0 22.5 +2.3 24.4 
Percent Loaded _ to_Total..... 61.5 60.5 +1.7 63.5 
Average Train Car-Miles Speed 

NOMNGEAD sre tececnsvevacce 15.8 15.5 +2.0 12.9 
Oa Ton- Miles per Train- 

WE. suvsasecnsasaausanses 39,179 38,730 41.2 34,025 
Net Ton-Miles per Train-Hour 14,473 14,031 43.2 13,893 
Lb. Coal per 1000 Gross Ton- 

Miles Pe eee eee 101 103 -1.9 112 
Miles per Car per DOF acess 29.3 29.0 +1.0 40.8 
Miles per Locomotive per Day 46.7 46.7 69.5 
oo Freight Cars Unser- 

ee, Se 5.6 4.7 19.2 : 
Percent Locomotives Unservice- 7 _ 

WE eeWies otwik aalegerne oaks 39.0 30.1 +429.6 19.7 





ratio, which stood at 36.48 in 1929 and which had de- 
clined to 34.92 last year. 

Table II gives comparisons of selected freight service 
operating statistics for the years 1933, 1932 and 1929. 
The increase last year over 1932 in net ton-miles, even 
though slight, is significant in that it was accomplished 
with a decrease in gross ton-miles and in car-miles, and 
is probably to be explained by the increase in net tons 
per car and per train, and the decline in the ratio of 
empty car movement to total. It is likewise to be noted 
that both gross and net ton-miles per train hour in- 
creased, not only over 1932 but over 1929 as well, and 
the marked improvement in fuel efficiency is particularly 
noticeable in view of the great increase in train speed 
(as compared with 1929), combined with lighter loading 
per car and per train and an increase in the ratio of empty 
car movement to total. 

The company, it will be noted, has a large percentage 
of its motive power out of service awaiting repair, but 
the percentage of bad order freight equipment is not of 
particularly high proportions and will be considerably 
reduced by the addition of some 3,800 new freight cars 
which the road is acquiring by means of a P.W.A. loan. It 
is also acquiring a considerable number of all-steel pas- 
senger cars which will go far toward completing the 
modernization of its passenger equipment. 

The Erie at the end of the past year had loans from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation totaling $13,- 
400,810, from the Railroad Credit Corporation $3,800,- 
285 and bank loans totaling $2,575,000. It has, how- 
ever, no early maturities of funded debt to meet for the 
Erie Railroad proper, although bond issues of three 
of its subsidiary companies, totaling over $15,000,000. 
come due in 1935. In view of these obligations which, 
to be sure, are not oppressive, it is nevertheless reassur- 
ing to note that the company was able last year to convert 
a deficit into net income, and that net railway operating 
income this year is running far ahead of last. 
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Locomotive Performance is Improved and Delays Reduced by Systematic Blowing 


lllinois Central Improves Method of 
Handling Boiler Water 


Effects a saving of over $230,000 a year by systematic blowing on 
the road, based on hydrometer tests made 
after each trip 


By E. Von Bergen* 


has completed equipping all of its serviceable steam 
locomotives with mufflers and blow-off cocks op- 
erated from the cab, and installed hydrometer water- 
testing facilities at 56 terminals, thus providing the 
mechanical equipment necessary to effect a notable im- 
provement in locomotive boiler water conditions. By 
systematic blowing on the road, based on hydrometer 
tests made at the conclusion of each engineman’s run, 
boiler water has been kept within desired concentration 
limits and foaming prevented, in spite of a reduction 
from 1930 to 1933 of 81.8 per cent in the number of 
water changes, and 84.8 per cent in the cost of these 
two items per 1,000 locomotive-miles. The net reduc- 
tion in cost, based on 1933 mileage, amounts to over 
$230,000 per annum, as shown in the table, and is ex- 
clusive of such other important, but largely indeter- 
minate advantages as improved locomotive perform- 
ance, increased availability, reduced maintenance, etc. 
The Illinois Central has devoted a great deal of at- 
tention for many years to the treatment of water for 
use in locomotive boilers by building and operating 
water treating plants and by subjecting water supplies 
to “internal” water treatment, by which the addition of 
various types of compounds causes chemical reactions 
which are not completed until after the water is heated 
in the boilers. 


This practice was extended in 1930 by the application 


[_) is on the past three years, the Illinois Central 





*General air-brake, lubricating and car heating engineer, Illinois 
Central, Chicago. Mr. Von Bergen is also a member of the water com- 
mittee of this road. 


of feeder treatment, provided by the Dearborn Chemical 
Company, Chicago, on lines in Louisiana and West 
Tennessee, Indiana and Central and Southern Illinois. 
Because, with this type of treatment, the chemical re- 
action is not completed until after the water is heated 
in the boilers, questions were raised as to the amount 
of blowing necessary to remove the substantial amount 
of sludge deposited in the boilers. This gave rise to 
a thorough study of blowing practice on the Illinois 
Central, which led to the conclusion that no system of 
water treatment could be fully efficient and economical 
if frequent washing of boilers were indulged in. This 
applies more particularly to internal treatment, as the 
heavy concentrations built up in the boilers, and which 
prevent scaling and corrosion, are constantly being 
dumped out when boilers are washed. It thus becomes 


obvious that boilers must be blown systematically and 
in correct amounts, if. the economies sought are to be 
accomplished, the blowing being a basic and indispens- 


able part of the entire plan of treatment. 


Locomotives Equipped for Convenient Blowing on the Road 


The next step was to equip the locomotives so that 
they could be blown at any time and place desired. A 
program of equipping each locomotive with a blow-off 
muffler and blow-off cock operating rigging so arranged 
that enginemen and firemen could operate them without 
leaving their seats, or taking their eyes from the track 
ahead, was begun in the spring of 1931 and completed 
by the end of the year. Service tests had shown that 
locomotives could be operated under the most severe 
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conditions without the boilers foaming, when the boiler 
water con‘ained 120 grains per gallon of total dissolved 
solids, and under normal conditions when it contained 
as much as 150 grains per gallon. A Dearborn con- 
centration hydrometer was furnished at each terminal 
enginehouse, and hydrometer tests of samples of water, 
taken from the boilers on arrival, were made from time 
to time. 

3ased on these and special checks made with hydrom- 
eters, instructions were issued to engine crews to open 
each blow-off cock at least three times, and five seconds 
ach time, during each 20 miles run, and to increase 
this amount of blowing, if necessary, to prevent foam- 
ing. At some terminals, one full glass, and at others, 
two, according to the characteristics of the water used, 
were blown on arrival at the cinder pit, and again before 
departure. This practice made it practicable to operate 
all locomotives from monthly inspection to monthly in- 
spection without any boiler washing or water changing, 
but there was a serious drawback in the plan which 
prevented it from being a complete success. No one 
knew the condition of the water in the boilers as re- 
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dissolved solids in the boilers of locomotives arriving. 

Since the total dissolved solids vary with the character- 
istics of the water taken en route, the amount of work 
performed by the boilers, and the amount of blowing 
by engine crews, it was obvious that any attempt to 
stipulate a certain amount of blowing at terminals 
would, if sufficient to prevent foaming, certainly result 
in excessive waste of heated water. These tests also 
showed that the labor cost of taking a sample from each 
boiler, testing it with a hydrometer and blowing the 
amounts necessary as shown by the tests would be more 
than paid for, in savings in heated water, as compared 
with blowing arbitrary amounts. 

In the absence of systematic hydrometer tests, any of 
the several engine crews operating a locomotive, or the 
terminal forces, could neglect blowing, eventually re- 
sulting in foaming, and it was impossible to fix respon- 
sibility. It was, therefore, decided to install a small 
hydrometer water-testing laboratory at enginehouses 
wherever locomotives lay over, take a sample of water 
from the boiler of each locomotive arriving, test it and 
blow the number of glasses indicated by the hydrometer, 





Typical Water Testing Laboratory Arrangements—(Left) East St. Louis Shops, (Center) Twenty-Seventh Street (Chicago) Shops, 
(Right) Markham Shops 


gards the concentration of foaming salts when locomo- 
tives arrived at or left the initial or intermediate ter- 
minals. Consequently, cases of foaming occurred too 
frequently, with resulting damage to superheater units, 
main valves and cylinder parts. 

An improved hydrometer of the same make was de- 
veloped, as described on page 900 of the Railway Age 
issue of May 28, 1932, being designed to permit testing 
water samples at anywhere from 60 to 120 deg. F., in- 
stead of at only 100 deg. F., as with the old type. This 
reduced the time required to make a test to an average 
of only three minutes, and also provided greater ac- 
curacy, as the operator could check a reading as many 
times as he desired. A test was made with one of these 
new instruments at one of the larger terminals over a 
period of four-days and nights by testing a sample of 
water from the boiler of every locomotive arriving and 
departing, and it was proved that the practice of blow- 
ing a stipulated amount from each boiler at the terminal 
resulted in blowing away 94 glasses of water unneces- 
sarily, and at the same time five locomotives were dis- 
patched with boilers in a foaming condition. This was 
on account of the wide range in accumulation of total 


in order to bring the total dissolved solids below 100 
grains per gal. Samples of water are also taken at every 
point where engine crews are changed on extended runs. 


Water-Testing Laboratories Installed at 56 Terminals 


A total of 56 water-testing laboratories were installed ; 
three typical installations are illustrated. Laborers col- 
lect the samples, make the tests, and blow the boilers at 
terminals. Engine crews are required to operate blow- 
off cocks en route sufficiently to bring locomotives to 
the final terminal with the total dissolved solids not ex- 
ceeding 150 grains per gallon. A daily report on a 
designated form is sent to the division superintendent, 
master mechanic, traveling engineer and general air- 
brake engineer, covering all hydrometer tests made at 
each laboratory, and a copy is posted on enginemen’s 
bulletin boards. This enables enginemen to determine 
if it is necessary to increase or decrease the amount of 
blowing on succeeding trips. This report also enables 
officers immediately and definitely to fix responsibility 
for failure to blow boilers properly. 

The year 1930 was the last year during which frequent 
boiler washing and water changing was practiced. The 
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total number of boiler washings in 1930 was 87,209 and, 
in 1933, this number was reduced to 15,889. In the 
same period, the total number of water changes was re- 
duced from 43,917 to 93, and the average cost per 1,000 
locomotive-miles was reduced from $11.35 to $1.71, as 
shown in the table. Making due allowance for the cost 
of the water blown and the cost of making the hydrom- 
eter tests, a net saving of $232,631 is shown. 

With this system, every locomotive is dispatched from 
the initial terminal with the boiler water in first-class 
condition, as far as the foaming tendency is concerned. 
Samples are drawn from the bottom gage cock immedi- 
ately after arrival. A blowing chart is provided for use 
in connection with the hydrometer. As soon as the 
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ILLINOIS CENTRAL SYSTEM 
| HYDROMETER TEST REPORT 
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Herewith hydrometer test report covering 24 hour period ending at 11:59 P. M. 
January 4th _193 4, at 27th Street mf Shop. 
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Daily Hydrometer Test Report Covering a 24-Hour Period at the 
Twenty-Seventh Street (Chicago) Shops 


test is made, a glance at the chart tells the operator how 
many glasses must be blown. If the test shows more 
than 130 grains of total dissolved solids, another test is 
made after the blowing is completed. 

In addition to the daily report, a book record is main- 
tained in each laboratory covering each sample tested, 





Savings as a Result of Less Frequent Boiler Washing and Water 
Changes on the Illinois Central in 1933, Compared with 1930 


1930 1933 
Total number of boiler washings.............. 87,209 15,889 
Total number of water changes............... 43,91 93 
= ee Pebauviandio wwe yasas ‘ $550,896 $54,493 
lotal locomotive- miles paiiaitmeie css aia waiels 48,553,951 33,912,316 
Average cost per 1,000 loco. in: packers edekie aes $11.35 $1.71 

So Per 1,000 loco.-mi..ceeccccccccccccccce =e vavee $9. 
EER Ae ee $307,631 
Cost of water blown, at $6,000 per OS ih la sas $72,000 
Approximate cost of making hydrometer ak wensua $3,000 
OG GE WEES cick acicecstecocsesteetes | 46 lgokeeue $232,631 





showing the date, locomotive number, train number, en- 
gineman’s name, date when the boiler was last washed, 
terminal from which the engineman arrived, total dis- 
solved solids on arrival and departure, name of the hy- 
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drometer operator making the test, name of the em- 
ploye who blew the boiler, date the locomotive departed 
and to what point dispatched. It is easy to check the ac- 
curacy of the operator’s work, all that is necessary being 
to test a sample of water from a locomotive ready for 
service and check it against the operator’s record. 
Additional Advantages of Systematic Blowing 

This system of blowing boilers has practically elimi- 
nated foaming boilers and damage resulting therefrom. 
The avoidance of all boiler washing except at monthly 
inspections saves much unnecessary boiler stress due to 
contraction and expansion and effects a substantial ré 
duction in the number of broken staybolts, cracked sheets 
and leaky tubes. This reduced cost of boiler mainte- 
nance is reflected in the reduced cost of locomotive re- 
pairs. Appreciable savings also result from increased 
enginehouse efficiency, due to the forces being at liberty 
to make any necessary repairs at any time desired, in- 
stead of having to wait until the boiler washers complete 
their work, 

One of the greatest benefits derived from the less 
frequent boiler washing is the increased availability of 
locomotives for service. Under the former practice, it 
often happened that locomotives, needed by the operat- 
ing department, were unavailable on account of being 
held up for boiler washing alone. Under the present 
practice, it is not uncommon for a passenger or freight 
locomotive to arrive at a terminal at the end of a 400- 
to 525-mile run and be immediately turned back for 
another trip. 

The practice described has been in operation long 
enough to prove conclusively that the less boiler wash- 
ing performed, the better interior condition of boilers. 
It is believed that these locomotive boilers could just 
as easily be operated from annual inspection to annual 
inspection without washing or water changing, as from 
monthly inspection to monthly inspection. 


Revised Pension Bill 


Introduced in Senate 


WasHINcToN 

REVISED railroad pension bill, representing a 
A combination of features contained in the Wagner 

and Hatfield bills on which hearings were held in 
the last session of Congress, was introduced in the Sen- 
ate on March 29 by Senators Wagner of New York and 
Hatfield of West Virginia, as S. 3231, after having been 
reported to the Senate committee on interstate commerce 
the day before by a sub-committee. The Wagner bill had 
been proposed by the Railway Labor Executives \sso- 
ciation, while the Hatfield bili had been proposed by the 
Railroad Employees National Pension Association. ‘1 They y 


-were opposed at the time by a committee representing 


the railroads, both because of particular provisions in 
the bills and because of the enormous expense that 
would be imposed on the railroads. The revised bill, 
which the sub-committee said included changes to adjust 
them to present economic conditions, it now estimates 
would cost the railroads in the first year about $60,000,- 
000 and the employees about $30,000,000, but these 
amounts are expected to increase gradually. An ex- 
planatory memorandum on the new Dill, issued by Sen- 
ators Hatfield and Wagner, includes the following: 


It is agreed that all railroads which have been subjected to the 
jurisdiction of Congress are to be treated together as one em- 
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ployer. All persons in the service of the railroads are to be 
regarded as employees of the one employer. One common re- 
tirement system is to be established for making old-age and 
disability payments to the employees of all railroads. The old- 
age pension or annuity is to be based upon the wages and the 
length of service upon all railroads, with specified maximum 
limits. The payments are to be provided for from joint con- 
tributions by the railroads and the employees. 

The Treasury of the United States is made the custodian of 
the funds. The payments to be made by the Treasury are lim- 
ited to the amounts provided by the railroads and the employees, 
and no burden is placed on the public treasury. 

The administration of the system is to be placed in a board of 
five, to be appointed by the President of the United States, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

In the consolidated bill the amount of the pension or annuity 
is to be 2 per cent on the basic wage of the employee multiplied 
by the number of years of service, but is not to exceed 60 per 
cent of the basic wage. The basic wage is to be determined 
upon average compensation as defined in the bill, but no compen- 
sation in excess of $400 per month is to be recognized in deter- 
mining the basic wage. 

Pensions are to be payable from and after age of 65, or before 
age 65 after 30 years of service. Retirement is to be compulsory 
at age 65, with a provision for an agreement by the employee and 
the railroad to extend the employment from year to, year, but 
not beyond age 70. Compulsory retirement at age 65 shall not 
apply to executives until five years after the act takes effect. 

If the pension payments are begun before age 65 after 30 years 
of service, the maximum pension payment is reduced from the 
60 per cent maximum by 4 per cent of the basic wage for each 
year the employee is less than 65 years of age when the pension 
payments are begun. Thus, at age 60 the maximum pension is 
40 per cent and at age 55 it is 20 per cent, and no pension at all 
is payable below age 51. The reduction in the maximum does 
not apply where the employee is retired by the railroad for 
mental or physical disability. 

Assuming the above average wage of $1,667 the average maxi- 
mum monthly old-age pension will be $83.33. By reason of re- 
ductions on account of shorter periods of service, on the assump- 
tions herein made, the actual average will be $71.08 for pensions 
to be granted during the first full year of operation. Applied 
to the compensation received by individual employees the pen- 
sions will bear such reasonable relationship to the compensation 
as will encourage satisfactory retirement for the good of the 
service. 

A payment is provided in the case of disability of an employee 
by accident or disease. The disability must be total and per- 
manent and must result from the service. This disability pay- 
ment is equal to the retirement annuity or pension then payable, 
but is not to be less than $50 per month. Any amount other- 
wise payable by the railroad on account of the injury or disease 
is deducted from the disability payment. Payments on account 
of disability do not, however, affect the payments to be made as 
an old-age pension or retirement annuity, but no old-age pension 
will be made while disability payments are being made. 

The pension or annuity payments are to be provided by pay- 
ments in a uniform contribution percentage by the employees 
upon their wages and by the carriers upon their operating reve- 
nues. This results at the outset in a payment of approximately 
one-third by the employees and two-thirds by the railroads. The 
railroads are required to deduct and retain the employee per- 
centages and to pay these with their own payments quarterly 
into the Treasury of the United States. 

The board is to determine from time to time the contribution 
percentage on the wages and on the operating revenue. This is 
fixed at 2% per cent until the board determines otherwise. This 
is designed to provide a small buffer fund at the outset. It is the 
purpose of the contribution percentage to provide only from 
time to time approximately the amounts required for the current 
requirements for old-age and disability payments and the expenses 
of administration. 

Assuming that all who could possibly be entitled to retire and 
take their pensions will do so, including all who are 63 years of 
age and over, and all who have had 30 years of service and who 
are 60 years of age and over, estimates based on data submitted at 
full hearings before the subcommittee of the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce of the United States Senate held during January, 
1933, show that on an average basic wage of $1,667 the maximum 
pension payments required during the first full year of operation 
will not exceed $90,000,000. Of this the employees would pay 
about $30,000,000, and the railroads about $60,000,000. How- 
ever, as the total wages are now about $1,500,000,000 and the total 
operating revenues are about $3,500,000,000, the 2%4 per cent on 
the combined $5,000,000,000 will require payments amounting to 
approximately $125,000,000 during the first full year of operation. 
While the amount payable in pensions will increase gradually 
from year to year, it is estimated that the $125,000,000 will be 
more than enough to meet the maximum yearly pension payments 
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for at least each of the first five years. It would be entirely 
practicable to omit the minimum 2%-per cent requirement and 
collect only the actual amounts required. 

In addition to the contribution percentage, the consolidated 
bill further provides for an additional percentage payment by 
the employees of two-tenths of 1 per cent on the basic wage the 
first calendar year and increasing by two-tenths of 1 per cent 
each succeeding calendar year. This payment, with an equal 
amount paid in an additional percentage by the railroads, is 
to be accumulated with interest to the credit of each individual 
employee. This is to be used to provide a fully paid pro rata 
part of the pension on retirement. In case of death the credit, 
less the sum of the pension payments, if any, theretofore made 
from the credit, will be paid to such beneficiaries as the em- 
ployee may designate. The fully paid parts of the old-age pen- 
sions or annuities provided by the credits will reduce the amounts 
required from the contribution percentages. These reductions 
will be made at an increasing rate until no further contribution 
percentages will be required for old-age pensions or annuities. 
Thereafter the credits will provide separately in full for the old- 
age pension or annuity of each employee. This end will be 
substantially reached in 60 years. na 

It is not practicable, nor is it the intention by this additional 
percentage, to require any considerable additional payments or 
to make any considerable provision for the pensions through 
these additional payments while the system has the very heavy 
burden of providing principally for pensions on account of 
service before the adoption of the system when no provision for 
the payment of such pensions was being made. The consoli- 
dated bill aims at this time and during at least 10 years to follow 
to impose the least possible burden on the railroads and the em- 
ployees, and to use the available funds to the greatest degree in 
payment of old-age pensions and equally to provide relief of 
unemployment. 

The bill specifically contemplates relief against unemployment 
in the immediate retirement of about 100,000 aged employees. 
This would permit the advancement of all presently in the serv- 
ice and the reemployment of approximately 100,000 from those 
now on the seniority lists who have been laid off and are unem- 
ployed because of the depression. 

The present number of railroad employees is approximately 
1,000,000, and the number was as high in 1920 as 2,000,000. It 
is probable that in the shift of employment the number of un- 
employed entitled to seniority at this time is far less than the 
difference between the two figures. The immediate reemployment 
of 100,000 would help materially in relieving the unemployment 
situation. 

It is also certain that the industry would be greatly benefited 
by taking out of the service a very large proportion of aged 
employees, who would be replaced by younger employees—largely 
men with growing families, who are, perhaps, in the greatest 
need of the employment and the income. 

It is believed that the modifications in bills S. 817 and S. 1529 
embodied in the proposed consolidated bill meet in the most 
practical way the present economic situation, both as to the rail- 
roads and the employees, in providing immediate and certain 
relief for aged and disabled employees and in contributing in the 
greatest degree to the urgent need for relief from unemployment. 


Revised Labor A ct 
Proposed By Eastman 


; WasuincrTon, D. C. 

PROPOSED bill providing for a revision of the 
A Railway Labor Act and the creation of a National 
Board of Adjustment, and a new National Medi- 
ation Board, was sent by Co-ordinator Eastman on 
March 31 to the chairman of the committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce of the House of Representatives. 
A copy of the accompanying letter and proposed bill also 
has been sent to the chairman of the Senate committee 
on interstate commerce. The President has refrained 
from filling two vacancies in the present Board of Medi- 

ation while awaiting this report from Mr. Eastman. 
The bill was proposed as a substitute for one proposed 
by the Railway Labor Executives’ Association, H. R. 
7650, on which Mr. Eastman had been asked to com- 
ment. To simplify his suggestions he recommended the 
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substitute bill, which is like H. R. 7650 in its main out- 
lines but differs in various details, some of them im- 
rtant, The attached bill, Mr. Eastman said, would : 

(1) Include within its scope not only carriers by 
railroad and sleeping car and express companies, but 
also all companies which operate equipment or facilities 
or furnish service included within the definitions of the 
terms “railroad” and “transportation” in the Interstate 
Commerce Act. ; 

(2) Clarify various provisions in the present Rail- 
way Labor Act. 

(3) Include in that act provisions, now included in 
the temporary Emergency Railroad Transportation Act, 
1933, intended to insure the complete divorcement of 
railroad employees and managements in the choice of 
representatives to deal one with the other, and provide 
adequate means for the enforcement of these provisions. 

(4) Provide means for the prompt settlement of 
disputes growing out of grievances or out of the in- 
terpretation or application of agreements concerning rates 
of pay, rules or working conditions, through a National 
Board of Adjustment, divided into four independent 
parts, whose awards will be enforceable in the courts. 

(5) Create a new National Mediation Board, like 
the present Board of Mediation but reduced in the num- 
ber of its members from five to three and adapted to 
the work which it will be called on to perform under 
the amended Act. 

The proposed bill has been discussed informally with 
railway labor executives, representatives of the carriers, 
and the chairman of the present Board of Mediation, 
and their comments and criticisms have been very help- 
ful, Mr. Eastman said. The Railway Labor Act was 
drafted in conference between representatives of the 
carrier and labor executives. It was designed through- 
out to accomplish a settlement of differences between 
labor and management by agreement of the parties with- 
out any element of compulsion. It has worked well in 
many respects, he said, but experience, particularly in 
recent years, has shown the need for strengthening and 
improving it, and the proposed bill introduces an ele- 
ment of compulsion. 

Section 1 of the bill differs from the present act in 
that it includes in the definition of “carrier” all com- 
panies which operate facilities or furnish services which 
are closely affiliated with and really form a part of 
railroad facilities or service. These provisions differ 
from those in H. R. 7650 only in that the language used 
is thought to be clearer and less ambiguous. The prin- 
cipal companies added by the proposed definition are 
the refrigerator car lines. 

Section 2 of the present act contains provisions in- 
tended to insure absolute freedom of choice by both 
parties in the selection and designation of representa- 
tives to act for them in disputes over labor questions. 
However, no adequate means of enforcing these pro- 
visions were provided and practices were continued or 
grew up “which were subversive of the principle in- 
volved.” To meet this situation, Congress took the first 
step when it incorporated paragraphs (0), (p) and (q) 
in Section 77 of the amended Bankruptcy Act, and 
these were applied to all railroads by Section 7(e) of 
the Emergency Railroad Transportation Act, 1933. By 
reason of these provisions, Mr. Eastman says, it is now 
unlawful for any carrier by railroad to 

(1) Deny or in any way question the right of its 

employees to join the labor organization of their 
choice. 

(2) Interfere in any way with the organization of its 

employees. 
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(3) Use its funds in maintaining so-called company 
unions. 

(4) Influence or coerce its employees in an effort to 
induce them to join or to remain members of 
such company unions. 

Require any person seeking employment to sign 
a contract or agreement promising to join or 
not to join a labor organization. And if such 
a contract has been enforced, the railroad is re- 
quired to notify its employees by an appropriate 
order that said contract has been discarded and is 
no longer binding on them in any way. 

“That the principle underlying these provisions is 
sound is, I believe, hardly open to question,’ Mr. East- 
man says in the letter. “It means only that railroad man- 
agements must keep their hands off, so far as labor or- 
ganizations are concerned. Whatever may have been the 
attitude of employees in the past, it is plain that they are 
how prepared to insist upon their right as American citi- 
zens to bargain and deal collectively with their employers 
upon equal terms. The principle is recognized in much 
the same language in the National Industrial Recovery 
Act with respect to other industries, and it is implicit in 
the present Railway Labor Act and the Norris La- 
Guardia Anti-Injunction Act. 

“In Appendix 1 of my recent report (Senate Docu- 
ment No. 119) to the President and Congress upon the 
general railroad situation. I discussed these provisions 
and what I have done to secure compliance with them. 
My investigations showed that there were many ex- 
isting practices which were not in accord with these pro- 
visions. The railroad managements, however, have on 
the whole manifested a commendable desire to put their 
houses in order in these respects, and the situation has 
been much improved. 

“Nevertheless it seems to me not only appropriate but 
highly important that these provisions should be incor- 
porated in the permanent measure, the Railway Labor 
Act, which is designed to govern the relations between 
the railroads and their employees; that they should be 
somewhat improved in form; and that adequate and 
permanent means should be provided for their enforce- 
ment. The Emergency Railroad Transportation Act, 
1933, is a temporary measure, and there should be noth- 
ing temporary about these provisions. Moreover, no 
satisfactory or adequate means for their enforcement is 
provided in the Emergency Act, the organization of the 
Co-ordinator is not well adapted for that purpose and is 
diverted from the duties for which it was designed by 
the effort at enforcement, and the language used in the 
Emergency Act is such that opportunities for litigation 
are presented. At least one large railroad has made it 
clear that it will take full advantage of these opportuni- 
ties. In the circumstances it is plainly desirable that 
these provisions should be incorporated in the amended 
Railway Labor Act in the form which they are given in 
the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth paragraphs of the amended 
Section 2 in the attached bill, together with the pro- 
vision for enforcement which is contained in the tenth 
paragraph. 

“The latter provision is for direct enforcement by the 
Department of Justice, upon direct appeal by the labor 
organizations to the several U. S. district attorneys for 
the prosecution of violations. Penalties are to run 
against the carriers, their officers and agents. H. R. 
7650 proposes to make the Federal Co-ordinator of Trans- 
portation the intermediary through which such appeal 
to the Department of Justice may be made. This seems 
quite unnecessary, and furthermore it imports the 
agency of a temporary officer into the enforcement 
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provisions of a permanent law.” The analysis of the 
bill continues : 


Section 3 provides for a National Adjustment Board divided 
into four parts independent of one another to adjust disputes 
arising out of grievances or out of the interpretation or applica- 
tion of agreements between carriers and employees. Each divi- 
sion deals with the grievances of a group of crafts. It may be 
subdivided to take testimony but the decision must be by the 
entire division. There are thus, in effect, 18 boards for the tak- 
ing of testimony and four to make decisions. Each division is 
composed of an equal number of representatives of management 
and labor, respectively, and its members are to be compensated 
by the organizations they represent. In case of a deadlock a 
neutral member may be selected by the parties or, if they cannot 
agree, is to be appointed by the National Mediation Board and 
to be compensated by the government. 

This is a distinct departure from the present law and follows, 
in principle, the provisions of H. R. 7650. It differs from the 
latter in that it does not name the present national labor organ- 
izations as the parties to select the labor representatives on the 
Adjustment Board, nor does it have the same number on the 
several divisions. It is felt that the proposal of H. R. 7650 
would freeze the administration of the act, so far as labor rep- 
resentatives are concerned, in the hands of labor organizations 
which negotiated the Chicago wage agreements of 1932, and 
provides no room for expansion or contraction with the growth 
and development of the labor organization movement. Nor is it 
consistent with the freedom of choice of representatives for 
which the same labor organizations so vigorously contend. 

The present act provides for system or regional boards of 
adjustment or a national board, if the parties care to set them 
up, but they are not required to do so. There are now four 
regional boards, confined to the consideration of train service 
disputes ; many system adjustment boards have been created for 
other crafts; but on many systems no boards whatever have been 
set up. All of these regional or system boards have equal rep- 
resentation of labor and management, and there is no way of 
compelling or enforcing a decision. There has been a growing 
tendency to deadlock the boards when set up. The result on a 
considerable number of important systems has been a large ac- 
cumulation of unsettled disputes and grievances. Mediation has 
proved unavailing, and the employees in some instances have 
found it necessary to take a strike vote in order to force the 
appointment of an emergency fact-finding board by the President 
under Section 10 of the act. 

This situation demands correction, and it appears that the only 
way to correct it is to introduce an element of compulsion. To 
this the employees are now willing to agree, so far as the minor 
disputes over grievances and interpretation of agreements are 
concerned, although they are not willing that compulsion should 
be introduced with respect to major disputes over wages, rules, 
and working conditions. If there is to be resort to compulsion, 
it clearly should be under the effective control of the govern- 
ment, and this can be provided to much better advantage in con- 
nection with a National Adjustment Board than in connection 
with a large number of regional or system boards, for it requires, 
whenever there is a deadlock, the appointment by the government 
of a neutral member to determine the issue and cast the deciding 
vote. Moreover, such a national board could establish and fol- 
low, to a considerable extent, uniform policies, with the result 
that the number of disputes requiring neutral arbitration would 
ultimately be reduced. 

A similar adjustment board system for deciding grievance 
cases, with provision for avoiding deadlocks by resort to umpires, 
has been used very successfully for many years in such indus- 
tries as anthracite coal mining, the manufacture of clothing, and 
book and job printing. More recently the system has been estab- 
lished in the bituminous coal mining industry. Three national 
boards of adjustment were set up for the entire railroad industry 
during federal control and the record reveals no difficulty what- 
soever in promptly deciding the cases which reached these boards. 
They did not bog down, despite the fact that the basic labor 
situation at that time, owing to the rapid growth of the railroad 
labor organizations and the issuance of many orders affecting 
rates of pay, rules and working conditions, literally placed a 
premium on the generation of innumerable grievance cases. 
With the standardization in recent years of labor practices, wage 
rates, and rules, there is less likelihood now than in the days of 
federal control that a multitude of grievance cases will arise. 

Furthermore, in the six years of experience of the United 
States Railroad Labor Board there was no undue delay or ac- 
cumulation in the handling of grievance cases. Whatever the 
defects of other features of the operation of the Labor Board, 
no criticism has been made of its administration in this regard. 
And it is to be noted that this board was a larger and more un- 
wieldy organization than the one here proposed; that it con- 
sidered and disposed of all cases in the one large board; and sat 
only in Chicago, to which point all cases were brought. 


April 7, 1934 


The theory of a National Adjustment Board is vigorously 
contested by the carriers, on the ground that: 

(a) It would be too cumbersome to handle the bulk of cases 
presented for adjustment. 

(b) It would be too far removed from the property for ade- 
quate consideration of local conditions and of the personal rela- 
tions between men and management. 

(c) It would be more expensive for both employees and man- 
agement than system adjustment boards. 

(d) Application of the principle of compulsory adjustment 
would be ill-advised. 

The workability of a National Board of Adjustment is at- 
tacked by the carriers because of the assumed enormous number 
of cases that are likely to come before it. It is stated that past 
experience has shown a tendency on the part of labor organiza- 
tion representatives to pass cases on for consideration rather 
than take the responsibility of settlement with the management. 
It is admitted that the same tendency is shown by railroad offi- 
cials. In any event, it is argued, experience has shown that a 
very large number of trivial cases are allowed to go forward if 
there is a possibility of appeal to a superior tribunal. The cen- 
tering of all such cases in a national board would, they fear, 
very soon cause congestion and delay. It is also contended that 
these cases would not be handled as well by a national board, 
because its members would find it impractical to hear the indi- 
viduals directly involved in the dispute but would be compelled 
to have the record made locally and brought before the board in 
a second-hand presentation. The tendency would be to break up 
the human contacts that are all-important in the adjustment of 
human relations. 

In view of past experience I believe that the experiment should 
be tried. Its success or failure will depend upon the spirit with 
which it is undertaken by both parties. The labor organizations 
must be brought to develop within the membership that spirit of 
discipline, responsibility and co-operation which is essential to 
the dignity of labor self-government. The leaders must recog- 
nize that this new departure which they are advocating will 
surely fail if a multitude of minor grievances are thrown back 
on the national board because of an unwillingness to accept local 
responsibility. The managements must govern their action in a 
similar spirit. If there is a failure, the records will show where 
the major responsibility lies. I’m not unduly sanguine of success 
but I believe that the chances favor the same degree of success 
as has been achieved in other industries, and that the results of 
the experiment will be worth while in any event. Labor has 
hitherto resisted all attempts at compulsory adjustment of dis- 
putes and grievances, and full advantage should be taken of the 
present concession, which may have results of far-reaching 
importance. 

The attached bill permits the establishment of regional or 
system boards of adjustment, if agreed upon by the parties. If 
any such boards are to be specifically spelled out in the law, the 
government should not be put to the expense of furnishing or 
to the labor of appointing neutral members therefor, and the 
right of appeal to the National Adjustment Board should be 
preserved. 

Section 4 of the bill proposes to substitute for the present 
Board of Mediation, consisting of five members, a new Board, 
called the National Mediation Board, consisting of three mem- 
bers. It is not intended as a reflection upon the present board, 
which has many important accomplishments to its credit, and 
has had a difficult task to perform in view of the fact that its 
powers are wholly persuasive. 

Nevertheless, appointment of a National Adjustment Board to 
deal with a considerable number of grievances that under the 
present law are brought before the Board of Mediation, in an 
effort to obtain settlement by agreement, makes it unnecessary 
that the new board shall have as large a membership. Further- 
more, a small membership for such a board avoids danger of 
lack of cohesion in the administration of the law. It is essential 
that the policy of the National Mediation Board shall at no 
time be disturbed by internal dissension. 

On the other hand, it is proposed to give to the new and 
smaller board the power to select and appoint employees to act 
as mediators, under the instruction of the board, with the same 
freedom that the power to delegate its work is now given to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The organization that is now 
proposed will have the duty of appointing neutral arbitrators 
where necessary to obtain decisions from the National Board of 
Adjustment, and will continue to function without partisanship 
in the mediation of disputes concerning rates of pay, rules and 
working conditions and other disputes that do not go to the ad- 
justment board for settlement. 


The bill proposed by Mr. Eastman was introduced in 
the Senate on April 2 as S. 3266, by request, by Senator 
Dill, chairman of the Senate committee on interstate com- 
merce, which expects to hold a hearing on it next week. 
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Freight Car Loading 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
March 24 amounted to 608,462 cars, a decrease of 
17,311 cars as compared with the week before but an 

increase of 128,503 cars as compared with last year and 
of 47,344 cars as compared with 1932. A large part of the 
decrease as compared with the week before was in coal, 
which fell 14,543 cars, but small reductions were also 
shown in the loading of grain and grain products, forest 
products, coke, and live stock. As compared with last 
year increases were shown as to all commodity classifica- 
tions except grain and grain products and live stock. The 
summary, as compiled by the Car Service Division of 
the American Railway Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 


Week Ended Saturday, March 24, 1934 














Districts 1934 1933 1932 

I ors ie caide oiaieniduce aheiasa are ealwi 142,582 107,865 128,587 
NN ha os aie wiatt0 eral ate ei ewe ale 120,387 86,567 111,984 
NN cia wlgtahacd Are ig, © & umiere Suelo 47,371 30,109 37,788 
I i a eg ia a raha wis cartes as wnocebile 95,957 79,833 88,673 
EE ESET 68,939 57,191 64,193 
RD WIENS. a6 cloasie mecca neoeass 84,074 73,962 81,948 
TO ree 49,152 44,432 47,945 
Total Western Districts ............ 202,165 175,585 194,086 
WUE Fee In in Soi ccs csccezies 608,462 479,959 561,118 

Commodities 

Grain and Grain Products ......... 29,884 31,355 27,107 
Sy Bee reer 13,630 15,035 16,195 
REY Gavan th ig aiale> casera Sum erboe te ogee ae 133,616 92,429 117,122 
NN cette l ecalallachie) Ghar "aret die nbc tane erase 7,394 4,183 5,221 
Werest PROGUGH ...ckccicesccwcees 24,810 15,970 20,307 
| REET Ree eee re 4,378 2,255 2,981 
MN MRE S5-\ermais-cneaicarenlse secre 166,542 155,267 185,343 
BEINCCMNROONE  o hicciicsceccwecewesse 228,208 163,465 186,842 
NN ED 2a sucaicc wien seis aeh Wee Aloe s 608,462 479,959 561,118 
De rs eee eerrerse 625,773 453,637 584,759 
Oe eee eee 612,402 441,361 575,481 
| OE Sr eo eee eee 604,137 481,208 559,479 
PN TE nin eceee se cccuisnasens 573,371 462,315 535,498 
Cumulative total, 12 weeks .... 6,937,205 5,750,939 6,790,829 


Class I railroads on March 14 had 352,489 surplus 
freight cars in good repair and available for service. 
This was a reduction of 22,194 compared with February 
28, at which time there were 374,683 surplus freight cars. 
Surplus coal cars on March 14 totaled 85,850, while 
surplus box cars totaled 213,293. Reports also showed 
25,923 surplus stock cars while surplus refrigerator cars 
totaled 11,353. 
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A Communieation ... 


From Young Railway Enthusiasts 
Ready to Go on Popularizing Drive 


New York 
To THE Epitor: 


Referring to Mr. Fisher’s letter which appeared in the Railway 
Age of February 24: 

It might ‘be of interest to Mr. Fisher, and your readers in 
general, to learn that there is, in New York, a club of young 
men which was formed about two years ago to popularize the 
railroads with the younger generation. This organization, known 
as the Vanderbilt Railroad Club, has, at the present time, 14 
active members and over a score of corresponding members. At 
a special meeting called for the purpose of discussing Mr. 
Fisher’s communication, it was resolved that, should the rail- 
roads decide to act on this suggestion, as we believe they most 
certainly should, the unqualified co-operation of the club would 
be tendered them. 

The plan of operation which follows is suggested by the club: 
With our organization as a nucleus, and with the co-operation of 
the publicity departments of the railroads wishing to participate 
in this movement or the railroad’s committees on public relations, 
the ball could be started rolling by the posting of notices at 
railroad stations of the formation of the “Amateur Railroaders 
of America” or, of course, a more suitable name could be used 
if one be found. Interested young men, suggested age limits are 
14 to 21, could register at these stations from which the names 
could be sent to headquarters. A membership card and pin 
would be sent to all those registered, and when a certain number 
of names had been received from one locality, a chapter could 
be formed there, which would act semi-independently, with fre- 
quent reports to headquarters. A monthly bulletin could be pub- 
lished, contests of railroad knowledge with prizes in the form 
of locomotive photographs, operating timetables and other inex- 
pensive ‘but treasured material, (and the average railroad enthu- 
siast avidly cherishes such seemingly small trifles), and escorted 
visits to railroad points of interest by local chapters could be 
sponsored by railroad officers to keep interest at a high pitch. 

The above outline is rather sketchy but we are quite sure that 
it could be perfected into a working organization that would do 
much to popularize the railroads. It could be supported by a 
small fund that could easily be diverted from the general adver- 
tising and publicity appropriation of the railroads participating 
in this movement. We believe that the plan is worthy of the 
most serious consideration. 


Haroip LEssERSOHN, 
President, Vanderbilt Railroad Club 
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Rail and Bus Rate Truce 
Proposed for Southeast 


National Recovery Administration out- 
lines suggested plan; complete 
agreement lacking 


The National Recovery Administration 
on April 2, announced through a press 
notice what it described as an agreement 
reached between the railroads and the 
motor bus lines in the Southeast on a basis 
of passenger fares designed to prevent 
destructive competition in rate-making, to 
become effective on June 1 for a six- 
months period. Although the press state- 
ment referred to this “agreement” as being 
subject only to Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission approval of the railroads’ partici- 
pation and to modification of the N. R. A. 
bus industry code, and as “hailed as one of 
the most significant steps in recent trans- 
portation history,” inquiry from other 
sources disclosed that it is so far only a 
‘ proposed agreement, and that the Southern 
Railway, which has been making fares at 
the rate of a cent and one half a mile, has 
thus far declined to agree. 

The proposed agreement was discussed at 
a meeting last week in New Orleans fol- 
lowing negotiations between the N. R. A., 
represented by Sol A. Rosenblatt, division 
administrator in charge of transportation 
codes, E. E. Hughes, deputy administrator, 
the Southeastern Passenger Association, 
representing the railroads, Co-ordinator 
Eastman, W. V. Hardie, director of the 
Bureau of Traffic of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and representatives of 
the bus operators. 

Under the proposed agreement motor 
bus lines operating in the territory east of 
the Mississippi and south of the Ohio 
would not only bind themselves to the 
maintenance of minimum rates but to the 
abolishment of party or charter rates and 
of free passes, and the railroads would 
maintain passenger fares of not less than 
2 cents a mile for one-way tickets or 18 
cents a mile for round trips—thus abolish- 
ing excursion rates. In that territory the 
agreement would fix motor bus rates for 
hauls of less than 175 miles at “the com- 
parable or competitive rail fares applicable 
between the same points.” On longer trips 
the bus rates would be as follows: 

“For hauls of from 176 to 299 miles, the 
minimum motor bus fare may be 85 per 
cent of said railway fare. 

“For hauls between 300 and 499 miles, 
the minimum motor bus fare may be 80 per 
cent of said railway fare. 

“For hauls between 500 miles and over, 
the minimum motor bus fare may be 75 per 
cent of said railway fare.” 


The agreement would also permit motor 
bus operators to charge round trip fares 
not less than 180 per cent of the one way 
fares and, in cases where the highway 
mileage between points is 80 per cent or 
less of the competitive rail mileage, to 
charge the railway base rate per mile for 
the actual highway mileage covered. It is 
aiso provided that “in cases of inter- 
territorial hauls to and from the above 
described territory, the combination of 
local or basing fares tendered by lines be- 
yond the above described territory may be 
observed by such motor bus operators or 
railroads as maxima” and that motor bus 
operators “shall be free to meet the fares 
of motor bus or rail carriers operating 
routes wholly or in part outside of the 
above described territory.” 

The proposed agreement authorizes the 
creation of a joint committee, composed of 
three representatives of bus operators and 
three representatives of the railroads, to 
have authority by a majority vote to 
modify the agreement as and if necessary. 


Shoup Made Engineering Assistant 
to Boatner 


Stephen E. Shoup, assistant engineer on 
the staff of the president of the Kansas 
City Southern, with headquarters at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has been appointed engineer- 
ing assistant to V. V. Boatner, western 
regional director for the federal co-ordi- 
nator of transportation, Chicago. Mr. 
Shoup has been granted a leave of absence 
to accept the new position. 


Associated Traffic Clubs 


The semi-annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Traffic Clubs of America will be 
held at the Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, 
Ala., on April 24 and 25. The docket for 
the meeting is as follows: 


April 24—Morning Session 
Opening of convention 
Address by Prof. Emory R. Johnson, Subject: 
Transportation Legislation—Government Owner- 


ship. 
— discussion from the floor 
Report of the board of directors 


Afternoon Session 

Report of the Membership committee 

Report of the Finance committee 

Report of Transportation Research Institute 
committee 

Address by J. L. Keeshin, president of the 
National Highway Freight Association. Subject: 
Transportation Legislation—Motor Trucks. 

General discussion from the floor 

Report of the Committee on Education and Re- 
search 

Address by John McAuliffe, president of the 
Isthmian Steamship Company. Subject: Trans- 
portation Legislation—Water Carriers. 

Report of Speakers committee 

April 24—6 p. m. 

Banquet 

Address by Judge R. V. Fletcher, general 
counsel of the Association of Railway Executives. 
Subject: Transportation Legislation—The Rail 
Carriers. 

April 25—Morning Session 
Amendment to Article III of the constitution 
Discussion of traffic club problems and activities 
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Emergency Board Reports 
on D. & H. Labor Dispute 


Finds that all substantial causes for 
the threatened strike have 
been removed 


The emergency board appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to investigate the dispute 
between the Delaware & Hudson and its 
train and engine employees has submitted 
a report, which was made public at the 
White House on April 3, stating that all 
substantial causes for the threatened strike 
have been removed. After briefly review- 
ing the history of the controversy the 
board reported on the hearings and its 
conclusions as follows: 


THE HEARINGS 


The board heard the parties for three 
days on the two major questions presented, 
to wit, (1) the right of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers to speak for the 
engineers on the road, and (2) the appro- 
priateness of the procedure followed in an 
effort to bring about a return to the old 
contracts. It then formulated the following 
plan of settlement which it deemed fair and 
equitable to both sides: 

1. That the parties agree to go back 
to the old contracts on April 1, 1934. 

2. That grievance cases and claim for 
back time of trainmen and the other mat- 
ters listed in the strike ballot be submitted 
to a committee of four, two to be selected 
by the carrier and two by the brother- 
hoods representing the employees, each side 
to pay the cost of its representatives and 
decisions of a majority of the committee 
to be binding. 

3. That should the committee for any 
reason fail to decide any of the cases, such 
undecided cases be submitted to an um- 
pire to be selected by the committee or 
to be appointed by the Board of Mediation 
in case the committee is not able to agree 
upon an umpire. The decision of the um- 
pire was to be final and binding. Com- 
pensation of the umpire was to be fixed 
by the committee, or by the Board of 
Mediation, and the expenses of the hear- 
ings were to be divided equally between 
the parties. 

The brotherhoods representing the em- 
ployees readily accepted this plan of set- 
tlement. 

The carrier, in recognition of the under- 
standing of the employees that this was 
their right or option, preferred to announce 
that, without regard to any proposals of 
settlement, offers or suggestions, it had 
voluntarily decided to return to the old 
agreements as soon as practicable. By con- 

(Continued on page 519) 
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House Committee Holds 
Hearing on Six-Hour Bill 


M. W. Harrison, president of Security 
Owners’ Association, presents 
statement in opposition 


Five days of hearings were held before 
the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce last week on the bill 
introduced by Representative Crosser, of 
Ohio, at the request of the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association, to provide for a 
six-hour basic day in railroad service. The 
testimony presented, both on behalf of the 
railroad labor organization and on behalf 
of the Association of Railway Executives, 
was much the same as that previously 
given before the Senate committee on 
interstate commerce which was reported in 
the Railway Age of March 10. Milton 
W. Harrison, president of the Security 
Owners’ Association, also made a state- 
ment in opposition to the bill, taking the 
position that the public interest cannot be 
served by legislative action which might 
tend further to jeopardize investment 
values. 

“It is the opinion of the Security 
Owners’ Association that the passage of 
the proposed legislation at this time would 
be most unfortunate,” Mr. Harrison said. 
“After four years of depression, during 
which time railroad credit sank to un- 
precedented low levels and a fifth of the 
mileage of the country went into receiver- 
ship, the downward course of traffic and 
earnings has been checked. If nothing is 
done to upset the balance between income 
and expense which must exist as a pre- 
requisite to solvency, there is hope that by 
the end of the year the railroads will be in 
a position to add substantially to employ- 
ment without impairment of their re- 
sources. 

“To saddle the carriers with the costs 
incident to passage of the proposed legis- 
lation at a time when recovery just 
seems to be taking definite form, would 
seem tantamount to decreeing their eco- 
nomic destruction. 

“Labor has been quoted as proposing 
that a part of the cost of the six-hour day 
be met by the bondholders through reduc- 
tion of 2 per cent in the prevailing rates of 
interest. This proposition is neither mor- 
ally sound nor legally possible. There is 
no basis for viewing bondholders as a 
class apart, largely untouched by depres- 
sion. Stocks and bonds together make up 
railroad capital. If an investor chooses to 
forego the possibilities of profit which 
accrue to the stockholder in return for a 
fixed low rate of interest, the whole pur- 
pose of the capital structure is to make it 
possible for him to do so. Actually, in- 
terest is not being paid on $1,500,000,000 of 
railroad bonds in default, or about 12% 
per cent of the total. The fact, however, 
that interest generally has been maintained 
does not minimize the seriousness of cap- 
ital’s losses, for dividends except in a few 
instances have disappeared, and interest 
payment on billions of dollars of bonds 
has been made possible only through loans 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, repayment of which must be made at 
the expense of stockholders. As a prac- 
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t.cal matter, however, individual investors 
are often both stockholders and_ bond- 
holders. In these cases bond interest has 
served to hedge the loss of dividend in- 
come, and reduction of interest rates would 
work unjust hardship. 

“Investors understand the toll depression 
has taken from labor. However we wish to 
point out that the financial loss suffered by 
capital has been far greater, for although 
the amounts paid for labor by railroads 
have dropped more than 50 per cent since 
1929, during the same period the income 
applicable to interest and dividends de- 
clined by 70 per cent. In addition, capital 
suffered heavy losses in the decline of se- 
curity values, losses which would be 
further intensified if additional cuts were 
to be made in income.” 


K. C. S. Wage Plan Postponed 


The Kansas City Southern, on April 1, 
decided to postpone the effective date of 
its new wage plan until April 16. The 
plan, which provides for compensation on 
a time basis for all time worked and the 
removal of all unnecessary restrictions as 
to the kind and character of the work 
done, was to become effective on March 1, 
but when on February 28 the executive 
committee of the railway brotherhoods is- 
sued an order calling for a strike on March 
1, the effective date of the wage plan was 
postponed until April 1. 


Increased Car Loading Estimated for 
Second Quarter 


Freight car loadings in the second 
quarter of 1934 will be about 10.7 per cent 
above actual loadings in the same quarter 
in 1933, according to estimates just com- 
piled by the thirteen Shippers’ Regional 
Advisory Boards. On the basis of these 
estimates, freight car loadings of the 29 
principal commodities will be 4,367,725 cars 
in the second quarter of 1934, compared 
with 3,945,568 actual loading for the same 
commodities in the corresponding period 
last year. Each one of the boards estimates 
an increase in the loadings for the second 
quarter of 1934, compared with the same 
period in 1933. 


Changes in Co-ordinator’s Staff 


H. J. German, eastern regional director 
for the co-ordinator, has resigned effective 
April 1 to resume his former duties as 
president of the Montour, with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, Pa. The resigna- 
tion was made necessary, to the regret of 
the co-ordinator, by matters which have 
arisen in connection with that company. 
The co-ordinator took occasion to express 
his appreciation of the services which Mr. 
German has rendered and which have been 
most satisfactory. For the time being his 
assistant, H. H. Temple, will serve as act- 
ing director. 

Effective April 1, also, the San Fran- 
cisco office of the co-ordinator will be 
closed, since it has been found that the 
co-ordination survey in the Pacific Coast 
district can be supervised as well from the 
Chicago office. J. E. Hutchison, who has 
been in charge of the San Francisco 
office, leaves the employ of the co-ordinator 
with mutual regret. 
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Merger in Canada Not 
Favored by Fullerton 


C.N.R. chairman says all its benefits 
can be secured by 
co-operation 


Judge C. P. Fullerton, chairman of the 
trustees of the Canadian National, has 
issued a statement to the employees of that 
company, in effect urging them not to 
worry about the loss of employment by 
railway consolidation, provided they are 
willing to do their part in promoting the 
successful operation of the property under 
the existing law, which provides for pool- 
ing of services and facilities of the com- 
peting carriers, but not for consolidation. 

“At the outset,” his statement reads, “‘let 
me say that I am not one of those who 
consider the Canadian National Railways 
situation as hopeless. For months past 
there has been on foot a propaganda look- 
ing to the amalgamation of the Canadian 
National and Canadian Pacific railways. I 
can readily understand that such an agita- 
tion may have a very serious effect upon 
the morale of the workers. The fear that 
unified management might result in a dim- 
inution of employment is readily under- 
standable. It is essential in the interests of 
the railroads themselves that conditions of 
service should be such that the profession 
of railroading in all its varied aspects 
should be made attractive to the best of 
our young men, and this can only be done 
by the railroads offering at least as much 
security of employment as do other pro- 
fessions and occupations. I desire, quite 
frankly and sincerely, to express my sym- 
pathy with the workers in this regard, and 
my appreciation of the anxiety which has 
been, and still is, the lot of those whose 
livelihood and homes are dependent on the 
continuation of their employment by rail- 
roads.” Continuing, he said in part: 

“The propaganda of which I have 
spoken is based on the bland assumption 
that where an enterprise which has been 
taken over by the expenditure of public 
money and an enterprise which is still 
under private ownership find themselves as 
a result, among other things, of depressed 
business conditions, conducting their opera- 
tions on an unprofitable basis, the publicly- 
owned enterprise should be made virtually 
to surrender its existence as a separate 
entity, and leave the garnering of whatever 
harvest is presently available, and its 
equity in future prosperity, to its privately- 
owned competitor. The underlying idea 
apparently is that the money of a share- 
holder has a sacred quality denied to that 
of a mere taxpayer. 

“The two grounds put forward in sup- 
port of the proposals for amalgamation 
are: 

1.. That a very large saving can be 

effected. 

2. That it would relieve management 

from the evils of political influences. 

“As to the first, I may say that 
already the Canadian National Railways 
have, through economical management, 
greatly reduced their operating expenses, 
total disbursements on that account in 1933 
being $113,000,000 under the 1928 figures, 

(Continued on page 518) 
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New Haven Cars Embody 
New Principles of Design 


Passenger coaches to be streamlined 
and fitted with facilities 
for every comfort 


The fifty New York, New Haven & 
Hartford coaches, contract for which has 
been awarded to the Pullman-Bradley Car 
Corporation, Worcester, Mass., and on 


which deliveries are to be made in the 
latter part of 1934, are to be built to the 
designs of Walter Dorwin Teague. 


The 
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provides an agreeable atmosphere at all 
times, as well as a quiet ride. The elim- 
ination of dust and dirt makes high-keyed 
color combinations and decorative effects 
possible. In one scheme rich blue and sil- 
ver predominate, with accents of vermil- 
ion beneath a white ceiling. 

An important innovation will be the 
seats planned on automotive lines. These 
seats will be made of metal tubing con- 
structed on the “angle of comfort” princi- 
ple with detachable cushions and backs and 
molded arms and will weigh 65 lb. per 
seat less than the present type. An in- 
genious pivot arrangement will allow for 
sociability or a foursome of bridge. Chair 
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Streamlining and Smooth Exterior Surfaces Are Noticeable Features of the New Haven Cars 


new cars, which embody radically new 
principles of design, will be operated, so 
far as possible, as unit trains, but are 
interchangeable with present equipment if 
occasion demands. The streamlining of 
the body and the greatly decreased weight, 
from 135,000 Ib. each with present coaches, 
to 100,000 Ib. with the new ones, marks the 
first adaptation of modern design to stand- 
ard railroad coaches and will be reflected 
‘in reduced fuel consumption. 

In order to reduce wind resistance by 
deflecting air currents, an approach to a 
tubular cross-section has been adopted. 
As the cars are air-conditioned the usual 
clere-story has been eliminated, and a tur- 
tle back roof adopted. The overall height 
has been reduced 12 in. without sacrifice 
of headroom inside. All moldings have 
been eliminated from the sides and the 
windows, grouped in pairs, are framed in 
a round-cornered polished aluminum band. 
Thus an effect familiar in automobile body 
construction has been obtained. 

The interior has been designed for the 
maximum of passenger comfort. Easy rid- 
ing seats, cleanliness, and ample light, have 
been the designer’s aim. Air-conditioning 








Seats Are Unusually Comfortable—Pivot Ar- 
rangement Facilitates Turning 





arms as well as window sills are of molded 
plastic compound, and _ non-shatterable 
glass is used. Luggage racks are of alum- 
inum, effecting another weight saving of 
several hundred pounds. 

The lighting has been given particular 
attention. With the indirect principle dis- 
carded because of the waste of current, a 
system has been adopted which directs the 
light downward in controlled beams. This 
eliminates glare and provides concentrated 
light where the passenger needs it for 
reading comfort. 


Club Meetings 


The Canadian Railway Club will hold 
its next meeting at the Windsor Hotel, 
Montreal, on Monday evening, April 9. 
Recent progress in the development of the 
steam locomotive will be the subject of a 
paper by Mr. Lipety, consulting engineer, 
American Locomotive Company. 

The Transportation Club of San Fran- 
cisco, at its recent annual meeting, elected 
officers for the ensuing year as follows: 
President, J. A. Rettew; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, P. C. Paddock; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Harry Brown; Secretary-Treasurer, 
R. J. Tozer. 


Durable Goods Industries Committee 


The Durable Goods Industries Commit- 
tee, of which George H. Houston, presi- 
dent of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
is chairman, has held five meetings in 
Washington since March 8. In the mean- 
time five subcommittees have been appoint- 
ed. The subcommittees are: Hours and 
Wages Adjustment ; Emergency Ways and 
Means of Stimulating Employment; In- 
dustrial Relations; Permanent Restoration 
and Stabilization of Employment in the 
Durable Goods Industries; Consideration 
of General Johnson’s Twelve-Point Pro- 
gram. 

The committee has also issued its first 
report dealing largely with the two pro- 
posed pieces of legislation—the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934, and the Wagner 
Disputes Act. 
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Eastman Requests Study 
of Clearing House Plan 


Investigation of subject as it relates 
to settlement of inter-road 
accounts is asked 


A comprehensive memorandum dealing 
with the subject of a clearing house for 
the settlement of inter-road accounts of 
the railroads of the United States was 
sent by Co-ordinator Eastman on March 
30 to the Regional Co-ordinating Com- 
mittees representing the railroads with a 
request that they provide at once for a 
thorough study of the subject by an ap- 
propriate committee of finance and account- 
ing officers. The memorandum was pre- 
pared at the co-ordinator’s request by 
N. B. Haley of the Bureau of Finance 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
In commenting on it Mr. Eastman said 
that the evidence seemed to him “to indi- 
cate definitely that there are very large 
possibilities of economy and efficiency in 
the adaptation of the clearing house plan 
to the railroads.” 

Mr. Haley’s memorandum tells how the 
clearing house idea originated and how 
it is now applied in the banking industry, 
and then describes the experiments which 
have been made here and in England in 
applying the same idea to the railroad in- 
dustry. It concludes with a number of 
suggested points which he thinks ought to 
be followed up in the study of the prob- 
lem, although it is not intended to limit 
any inquiry to these points. 

Mr. Haley’s memorandum was supple- 
mented by the following comment from 
O. C. Castle, director of the Section of 
Car Pooling: 

“I am somewhat familiar with the first 
general experiment along this line which 
was conducted by the committee on Car 
Efficiency of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation from 1907 to 1911. I was asso- 
ciated with Mr. Arthur Hale in the or- 
ganization of the clearing house and during 
the later months of my connection with 
the clearing house, I had direct charge of 
the clearing feature. As stated in Mr. 
Haley’s report no valid criticism was ever 
urged against the system and it could 
have been extended to cover all railroads 
but for the reluctance of some of the 
larger carriers to go along with the move- 
ment. The only explanation for this re- 
luctance is that many of the debtor roads 
did not wish to commit themselves to a 
definite date of settlement and that some 
accounting and financial officers resented 
the introduction of innovations in their 
particular field by an operating organiza- 
tion such as the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. 

“In the event a freight car pool is or- 
ganized the car hire settlement between 
pool members will automatically come 
under a clearing arrangement. If the 
pool is only partial however, some other 
plan will be necessary covering car hire 
accounts not covered by the pool. If the 
clearing is extended to include repairs, 
traffic balances, etc., the work would go 
considerably beyond the scope of the pool 
organization. In view of this, I can see 
no reason for delaying consideration of 
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this clearing house plan pending the de- 
velopment of our pool plans. This is 
something which in any event, should be 
worked out by accounting and financial 
officers and anything they develop can 
easily be co-ordinated with the settlement 
feature of the car pool.” 


Roads to Report Depreciation and 
Retirements Monthly 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
by Division 4, on February 16 approved a 
modification in the monthly report of reve- 
nues and expenses of Class I steam rail- 
ways so as to show separately each month 
the amount of depreciation and the amount 
of retirements included in item 11, Main- 
tenance of equipment, of the present form, 
beginning with the report for March, 1934. 
To avoid reprinting the forms for this 
year, it was requested that the information 
be shown as a footnote against item 11. 


Equipment on Order 


Class I railroads of the United States 
on March 1 had 5,019 new freight cars on 
order, according to reports received by the 
Car Service Division of the American Rail- 
way Association. On the same day last 
year, 1,974 new freight cars were on order 
and on the same date two years ago, there 
were 3,214 on order. 

The railroads on March 1 also had 21 
new steam locomotives on order and 90 
electric locomotives. 

In the first two months of 1934, the 
railroads installed 23 new freight cars, all 
of which were box cars. In the same 
period last year, 476 new cars were placed 
in service and for the same period two 
years ago, the total number installed was 
870. While no new steam locomotives were 
placed in service in the first two months of 
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tion for January 1, 1930, showed 43.6 per 
cent of railway owned interchange freight 
equipment, 49.5 per cent of private-car-line 
equipment, and 44.2 per cent of all inter- 
change equipment had arch-bar trucks. 


Tie Stocks of Producers Show 
Further Increase 


Reports filed with the Railway Tie As- 
sociation by 14 companies supplying about 
85 per cent of the ties produced by com- 
mercial firms show that the number of 
crossties held in stock by these companies 
on March 1 was greater than for any 
month since April, 1932. On March 1 
these companies had 7,247,550 crossties in 
stock, an increase of 137,325, or 1.9 per 
cent, as compared with the previous month, 
and of 1,398,118, or 23 per cent, as com- 
pared with the same month a year ago. 
Tie stocks in the hands of these companies 
have thus increased continuously since last 
August when they reached the low point 
of 5,063,020 ties. 

Of the ties available on March 1, 4,920,- 
350, or 68 per cent, were 8 ft. long and 
2,327,200 or 32 per cent, were 8 ft. 6 in. 
long, while 586,517 ties, or 8 per-cent were 
U-ties for use untreated, 4,456,060, or 62 
per cent, were oak ties for treatment 
and 2,204,973 or 30 per cent, were other 
species for treatment. 


Great Lakes Advisory Board 


The Great Lakes Regional Advisory 
Board held its eleventh annual meeting at 
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Toledo, Ohio, on March 28, with a large 
attendance. The summary of the com- 
modity reports indicates an increase dur- 
ing the current quarter of 27% per cent, in 
freight loadings, compared with the move- 
ment one year ago. All reports show ex- 
pected increases, except those on fruits and 
livestock. The principal increases indi- 
cated are: Automobiles, etc., 81 per cent; 
ore and concentrates, 32 per cent; iron and 
steel, 27 per cent; sugar, etc., 20 per cent; 
agricultural implements, etc., 20 per cent; 
machinery, etc., 13 per cent; fertilizers, 
12 per cent; petroleum, etc., 11 per cent; 
cement, 10% per cent. 

The N.R.A. code of the trucking in- 
dustry was explained in detail by Frank 
Schmidt, administrator for Ohio. An ex- 
hibit of containers, models, etc., was pre- 
sented by Edward Dahill, of the Freight 
Container Bureau. 

C. B. Tefft, Toledo, was re-elected presi- 
dent of the board. 


Net Deficit For January $11,799,985 


Class I railroads in January had a net 
deficit after fixed charges of $11,799,985, 
as compared with a deficit of $29,709,107 
in January, 1933, according to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s monthly 
compilation of selected income and balance- 
sheet items. Total current liabilities at the 
end of the month amounted to $1,143,505,- 
779, while total current assets were $978,- 
638,193. The statement follows: 


SELECTED INCOME AND BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS OF CLASS | STEAM RAILWAYS 
Compiled from 145 reports (Form IBS) representing 150 steam railways 
TOTALS FOR THE UNITED STATES (ALL REGIONS) 


For the month of January 
1934 1933 


Income Items 


For the —— months of 
1934 1933 
— No cumulations — 


reports snowe a new electric * ’ 985, . Net railway ~aalateael RI ooo: a.574>':2 
sone Seek Ok 4 ay ewe i tae 2 eee 
j ; $ »731,965 »827,017 . Other income. ied 
locomotives were installed. Freight cars or 44°660'838 27'412'021 3. Ses | sc 
locomotives leased or otherwise acquired py pe mane ‘ Rent for lensed. roads. 
° ° : ‘ ¥ J . a . Interest deductions. 
are not included in the above figures. 1.856.447 2,116,959 6. Other deductions . 
56,460,823 57,423,528 7. Total deductions... 
Arch-Bar Trucks d 11,799,085 4 29,709,107 8. Net income. LR TR 
9. payne declarations (from ‘income and 
by surplus 
Interchange Rule 3, section t, paragraph 1,864,329 685,306 9-01. Oncommon stock.........-..+-. 
3, provides that, effective January 1, 1936, 442,222 279,912 9-02. On preferred stock............ 


cars with arch-bar trucks will not be ac- 
cepted from car owners. For a number of 
years the Mechanical Division of the 


BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS 
Balance at end of January 
Selected Asset Items 1934 1933 


10. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated companies 








A. R. A. has sent out an annual question- ad (Total, Account 707) .. +» $742 13, 741 $766,962,848 
: : — . Cash 28 8 272,772,332 
naire to all railroads and owners of pri- 19° Demand loans and deposits. 37,520,766 32'211/867 
vate-car-line equipment and from the re- 13. Time drafts and deposits. . 45,030,472 35,138,636 
a. 14. Special deposits. . pipaaass 35,833,970 22,633,566 
sponses has tabulated the condition of {5° [pee ee pills receivable... PDAS eS ORE SIE 7'971,311 10,717,027 
freight cars as regards type of truck— 16. Traffic and car-service balances receivable... - re ae 52,292,657 43,594,175 
i 2 ; 17. Net balance receivable from ees and conductors................ 39,895,209 35,910,689 
arch-bar_ or cast steel Side frame. A 18. Miscellaneous accounts receivable. . ae 137,070,356 133,222,801 
statement showing the kinds of trucks on 19. Materials and supplies. . 293,975,579 314,987,931 
interchange freight equipment as of Jan- 20. — and _ gy receivable . ayy 4 ease 
a : 21. Rents receivable Saelelars ,637, ,797,9 
uary 1, 1934, has just been issued. This 22. Other current assets. Man Notte SHA ate Sol eerer en th Weyer ; 6,252, 070 9,539,896 
includes for railroad owned equipment, 219 23. Total carvent aesete (itera 11 00 22)... « .... ccc ce cccecas 978,638, 193 945, 202,681 681 
replies, 2,251,071 interchange freight cars os Pine tts. = 
owned or controlled, of which 780,762 cars, cl dit ch Liability Items eee wee 
4 e + 39,092 £6 
or 34.7 per cent, were equipped with arch- 24. Fun ebt maturing within six months*..................... : 273, 028 ; 60 
bar trucks. From private car lines 196 3s. Loans and, bills payable Z.. “i 334,812,368 "302, 27 3, 676 
4 . e Tratmic and cCar-service Da ances ‘paya le. D> m MJ vx 
replies were received. These showed 294,- 27. Audited accounts and wages payable. 199,187,341 201,613,671 
546 cars owned or controlled, of which 28. Miscellaneous ed'unpaid <5 SR »43:854,876 1372089,252 
, : 29. Interest matured unpai 258, 51,333,55§ 
121,595, or 41.3 per cent, were equipped 30. Dividends matured unpaid. . 8,389,374 9,009,861 
with arch-bar trucks. Combining railroad 31. Funded debt, matured unpaid |... 108,723,300 $4,145,701 
° * . 32. Unmatured dividends declare Riisbatar crore kine aetteoioere Msnanc eA ¥ ,60- fi Sas 
and private car-line equipment, the state- Meee IIE PIIIIUI CII ooo oc. oo oie cokes kas wclav as decenceseeeeee 106,856,353 108,226,293 
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trolled, of which 902,357, or 35.4 per cent, 3 
were equipped with arch-bar trucks. 36. 

During the past four years there has 
been a slow, but steady, decrease in the 
number of arch-bar trucks. The tabula- 


15,420,632 


Total current liabilities (Items 25 to 35)...........0 0000 ee ee eee 1,143,505,779 992,985,569 


* Includes payments which will become due on account of principal of long-term debt (other than that in 
Account 764, Funded debt matured unpaid) within six months after close of month of report. 

Z — obligations which mature less than two years after date of issue. 
cit. 
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Forty Thousand Carloads Relief 
Shipments 


Shipments of 40,824 carloads of food- 
stuffs, grains, blankets and coal for the 
needy unemployed were made by the Fed- 
eral Surplus Relief Corporation from No- 
vember, 1933, to March 15, 1934, inclusive, 
according to a statement issued by Harry 
L. Hopkins, president of the corporation 
and Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
trator. 

Pork shipments aggregated 105,082 tons; 
butter, 23,878 tons; lard, 5,279 tons; flour, 
44,685 tons; dried apples, 442 tons and 
beans, 2,500 tons. Canned beef amounted 
to 9,027 tons; cereal foods, 6,564 tons; and 
cheese, 1,801 tons. 

Oranges, 525,696 bags of them, totaled 
592 carloads. There is also an item of 
226,100 gallons of syrup, said to have been 
shipped in 62 carloads. The movement of 
coal totaled 22,012 carloads, aggregating 
1,100,595 tons. Total shipments of feed 
grains amounted to 9,620,923 bushels; and 
finally, there were 287 carloads of blankets 
—1,032,304 blankets. 


Revenues in Canada Improve Greatly 


The Canadian Pacific had a marked ex- 

pansion in both gross and net operating 
revenues in February. The month’s gross 
at $8,570,515 was $1,473,627 ahead of Feb- 
ruary of last year, and as expenses were 
increased by only $751,717 to $7,751,994, 
the result was an increase in net, from 
$96,611 to $818,520, up $721,909. 
_ For the first two months of the year, 
gross of $17,540,850 shows an increase of 
$2,768,301 over the $14,772,548 reported 
a year ago. In the same period, expenses 
rose by $1,480,775 to $15,833,341, leaving 
net for the two months of $1,707,509, 
against $419,983 in the like period of 1933, 
an increase of $1,287,526. 

Gross revenues of the Canadian National 
in February were $11,525,217, an increase 
of $2,069,994, over the $9,455,223 reported 
a year ago. Operating expenses rose by 
$934,471, to $12,250,207, due to severe 
weather conditions and increased traffic, 
and there was a net deficit for the month 
on operations of $724,990, compared with 
a deficit of $1,860,512, a year ago. 

For the first two months operating reve- 
nues showed an increase of $3,908,982 over 
the revenues of the first two months of 
last year, $23,087,794 comparing with $19,- 
178,812. Operating expenses showed an in- 
crease, totaling $24,621,750 compared with 
$22,946,748 in the preceding year. The net 
revenue deficit for the first two months of 
the year was $1,533,956, or $2,233,980 less 
than in 1933. 


Reduced Rate Increases Passenger 
Revenues on C. & G. 


As a result of two-cent rate, improved 
service and a campaign to secure traffic, 
the passenger revenues of the Columbus 
& Greenville increased 37.4 per cent dur- 
ing December, January and February. 
When the reduced passenger fares became 
effective, the railway increased its train 
service by one additional train between 
Winona and Greenville and inaugurated an 
intensive publicity campaign. The traffic 
increased immediately ; the number of pas- 
sengers carried in December, 1933, was 
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12,866, compared with 5,377 in December, 
1932, or an increase of 139 per cent, which 
was sufficient to overcome the effect of the 
reduction in rates and produce an increase 
in the revenue compared with December, 
1932, of $7,675. Even more favorable re- 
sults were obtained in January, 1934, and 
February. 

The revenue passengers carried and the 
passenger revenues for December, 1933, 
and January and February, 1934, compared 
with the same months in the preceding 
years, follow: 


REVENUE PASSENGERS HANDLED 
December, December, 
1 1933 
5,377 12,866 


Increase Per Cent 
7,489 139.27 


January, January, 
1933. 1934 
3,108 

February, 
1933 


11,521 
February, 

1934 

9,869 


34,256 


PASSENGER REVENUE 
December, December, 
1932 


1933 
$6,528 $7,675 
oe 


8,413 270.68 


4,558 
13,043 


5,311 
21,213 


116.52 
162.64 








Increase Per Cent 
$1,147 17.57 
January, 
933 1934 
$3,322 $5,258 
February, February, 
193 


1934 
$2,699 


$4,310 
$12,549 $17,243 


$1,936 58.26 


59.68 
37.40 


$1,611 
$4,694 








Total 


Eastman Urges Better Division 
Arrangements 


Co-ordinator Eastman has addressed a 
letter to the Regional Co-ordinating Com- 
mittees referring to correspondence with a 
special committee of the Railway Account- 
ing Officers’ Association relative to re- 
audits of inter-line accounts and suggest- 
ing that a central committee of the car- 
riers take up a study of the arrangements 
between the carriers for the division of 
joint rates with a view to corrective 
measures. 

It appears, he said, that certain railroads 
have employed an independent, outside ac- 
counting agency to re-audit such accounts, 
this examination being conducted “after the 
records have been checked, audited, and 
re-audited both by the carrier client and 
its connections.” The agency’s review is 
said to be “in reality a seventh examina- 
tion.” Nevertheless, in most instances this 
“seventh examination” developed substan- 
tial errors amounting in the aggregate to 
a large amount of money. 

“So far as the necessity and propriety 
of employing an independent, outside 
agency for this purpose are concerned, I 
am pursuing the matter with the Railway 
Accounting Officers’ Association and find 
no present occasion for referring the sub- 
ject to the Regional Co-ordinating Com- 
mittees. However, it develops that the 
most important reason for the situation 
which has been disclosed by these re- 
audits is the excessive complexity and even 
uncertainty of the arrangements between 
the carriers for the division of joint rates. 
This is a subject to which I believe that 
the Regional Co-ordinating Committees 
may well give attention, for it appears to 
be a matter where the accounting officers 
have only a limited responsibility and 
where the major responsibility lies with 
the traffic officers. 

“That the subject is not a new one is 
indicated by the attached copy of a paper 
entitled ‘The Necessity for Simplified Divi- 
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sion Bases in connection with Interline 
Waybilling’ which was read by C. E. 
Hildum, then Auditor of Freight Accounts 
of the Erie Railroad, before the Rules and 
Regulations Committees, Central Freight 
Association, at Chicago on January 9, 1917. 
Practices have somewhat changed since 
that paper was read, but it is still sug- 
gestive of practical corrective measures. I 
believe the matter to be one of great im- 
portance to the railroads, from the stand- 
point of economy and efficiency, and that 
it should be handled by a central com- 
mittee of the carriers which can study it 
thoroughly and act aggressively with a view 
to early and definite correction. 

“Will you not see that it receives such 
treatment ?” 


Merger in Canada Not Favored 


by Fullerton 
(Continued from page 515) 


In my opinion, such further sane—as con- 
trasted with rash—economies are as possi- 
ble under a policy of co-operation as under 
a policy of amalgamation. If the two rail- 
ways are prepared whole-heartedly to join 
in the co-operation directed by Parliament 
the savings will be approximately as great 
as they would be under amalgamation. 

“As to the alleged evils of political in- 
fluences, everyone will admit that political 
interference can work great harm, and that 
it is highly desirable that those who are 
directing any great enterprise should be 
free to bring to the performance of their 
task whatever abilities they may have, un- 
trammelled by a consideration of party 
politics. Let me say once for all that today 
the Canadian National Railways are just 
as free from having to consider matters 
from a political angle as is any railway 
in Canada, and it is the intention of myself 
and my fellow-trustees that this shall re- 
main so. The Trustees, individually and 
as a body, are, for many reasons which it is 
not necessary here to state, opposed to any- 
thing in the way of amalgamation 
or unification involving the taking over 
of the Canadian National Railways by its 
competitor. It must, however, be kept in 
mind that throughout Canada there are 
people who favor amalgamation of all rail- 
ways in the Dominion or, failing that, man- 
agement under a single administration, and 
it would be a mistake on the part of those 
who disagree with them to underestimate 
their importance. Many of the arguments 
are forceful and appealing, and even if, 
when emanating from interested quarters, 
they are not characterized by any notice- 
able degree of modesty, they are not to be 
lightly dismissed. 

“There is this to be said, that unless the 
position of all railways in Canada materi- 
ally improves within the next few years 
many experiments, presently unpalatable 
and presently unacceptable, may have to 
be tried. It is for this reason that I appeal 
to every employee of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways to devote the very best that 
is in him to the success of the railway. 
The trustees can do their part to ensure 
that no political interference, no foolish or 
insane policies, and no extravagance will 
interfere in the management of the rail- 
way, but the real success of the railway 
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depends upon the efforts put forth by the 
men who are in charge of the actual enter- 
prise. I am sure that every man on the 
Canadian National Railways will make the 
success of the enterprise his first considera- 
tion and nothing should be countenanced 
which will embarrass the management or 
impair the efficiency of the system. In the 
management of the railway the trustees 
are not interested in race, religion or poli- 
tics, but solely in the merit and ability of 
the men. Every man may expect from the 
trustees a fair deal. Merit, not favor, is 
the watchword.” 


Emergency Board Reports on 


D. & H. Wage Dispute 


(Continued from page 514) 


sent of the parties and with approval of 
the members of the Emergency Board, the 
provision of Section 10 of the ‘Railway 
Labor Act for the maintenance of the 
status quo was waived, and the time for 
restoring the old agreements was fixed as 
of April 1, 1934. 

The carrier would not accede to the 
second and third paragraphs of the pro- 
posal; but expressed its willingness to 
review upon presentation, through its regu- 
lar prescribed channels, the seven major 
points or any of the listed cases in the 
strike ballot. 

In view of this expression on the part 
of the carrier, and in order to afford the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen an op- 
portunity to decide whether it wishes to 
prosecute claims arising since the termina- 
tion of the experimental period, August 1, 
1933, under the provisions of the old agree- 
ment, or under the Loree Plan, the re- 
maining questions in difference between the 
parties were either withdrawn without 
prejudice or removed from further con- 
sideration before the present Emergency 
Board. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The board is in no position to ex- 
press an opinion upon the merits or de- 
merits of the Loree Plan. It does, how- 
ever, feel justified in pointing out that 
“no machinery of contract and adjust- 
ment,” as contemplated by the Railway 
Labor Act, has been established for the 
settlement of disputes upon the Delaware 
& Hudson. The several paragraphs of Sec- 
tion 2 of that Act are a unit; and, read 
together, they provide a definite procedure 
for joint effort in making and maintain- 
ing agreements respecting rates of pay, 
rules and working conditions; for the ex- 
peditious consideration and settlement of 
all controversies arising out of their in- 
terpretation and application; and for the 
prompt and just disposition of grievances, 
however they may arise. In case of a dis- 
pute, the questions in issue shall be “con- 
sidered in conference between representa- 
tives designated by the carrier and the 
employees respectively, without interfer- 
ence, influence, or coercion” by either party 
over the choice of representatives by the 
other. The Board of Disciplining Officers 
of the Delaware & Hudson has an infelici- 
tous title; it is the sole creation of the 
carrier, devoid of employee representation; 
and its composition fails to meet the bi- 
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partisan standards of the Act. Nor can 
it be justified by the second provision of 
Section 3 which grants to “an individual 
carrier and its employees the privilege of 
setting up such machinery of contract and 
adjustment as they may mutually estab- 
lish”; for the board in existence fails to 
meet the requirement of mutuality. In 
short, while in all matters relating to rates 
of pay, rules and working conditions the 
principles underlying the Railway Labor 
Act are those of equality of bargaining 
power and industrial democracy, the only 
available tribunal to which disputes may 
be referred is under the entire control of 
the management. 

2. The successful operation of Section 3 
of the Railway Labor Act dealing with 
adjustment boards, or other machinery of 
contract and adjustment, depends upon 
whole-hearted compliance with its pro- 
visions. The record in this case does not 
disclose such compliance. It is the opinion 
of the board that these provisions of the 
Act, if not already mandatory, should be 
made so. 

3. Emergency boards have formerly 
been instructed to investigate and report 
the facts pertaining to the controversy. In 
the instant case the board was authorized 
to “make every effort to adjust the dis- 
pute” upon the facts developed. The suc- 
cess with which this extension of authority 
has been attended seems a sufficient justifi- 
cation for thus enlarging the powers of 
Emergency Boards. 


Meetings & Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
date of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings: 


Arr Brake Association.—T. L. Burton, Room 
2205, 150 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
ALLIED RatLway Suppiy ASSOCIATION.—F. W. 
Venton, Crane Company, 836 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. To meet with Air Brake 
Association, Car Department Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, International Railroad Master Black- 
smiths’ Association, International Railway 
Fuel Association, International Railway Gen- 
eral Foremen’s Association, Master Boiler 
Makers’ Association and the Traveling Engi- 
neers’ Association. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC OrF- 
FICERS.—W. R. Curtis, F. T. R & O. 
R. R., Chicago, IIl. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 
Acents.—E. L. Duncan, 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
OrrFicers.—W. C. Hope, C. R. R. of N. J., 
143 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—F, O. Whiteman, Union Station, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting, June 19-21, 
1934, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ADVERTISING 
AceEnts.—E, A. Abbott, Poole Bros., Inc., 85 
W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dinine Cars.—F. R. Borger, C. I. & L. Ry., 
836 Federal St., Chicago, Ill. 
AMERICAN’ ELEctRIC RAILWAY ASSOCIATION.— 
See American Transit Association.) 
AMERICAN RatLway AssociaTion.—H. J. Forster, 
30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Division I.—Operating.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Freight Station Section—R. O. Wells, 
Freight Agent, Illinois Central Rail- 
road, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, 
June 26-28, 1934, Hotel Knickerbocker, 
Chicago, Iil. 
Medical and Surgical Section—J. C. 
a 30 Vesey St., New York, 


“9 


Protective Section—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. Annual 
meeting, May 22-23, 1934, Hotel 
Washington, Washington, D. C. 

Safety Section.—J. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Telegraph and Telephone Section.—W. 
A. Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., New 
York, N. Y. Annual meeting, June 
_ 1934, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 
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Division II.—Transportation.—G. W. Cov- 
ert, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Division III.—Traffic.—J. Gottschalk, 143 
Liberty St., New York, N. Y. a 
Division IV.—Engineering.—E. H. Fritch, 
Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. An- 
nual meeting, March 12-14, 1935, Palmer 
House, Chicago, IIl. ae 
Construction and Maintenance Section.— 
E. Fritch, 59 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, March 
12-14, 1935, Palmer House, Chicago, 
Il 


Electrical Section.—E. H. Fritch, 59 E. 
Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Signal Section —R. H. C. Balliet, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Division V.—Mechanical.—V. R. Haw- 
thorne, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 
l 


Equipment Painting Section—V. R. 
Hawthorne, 59 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Ill. ; 

Division VI.— Purchases and Stores. — 


W. J. Farrell, 30 Vesey St., New York, 
eg 


Division VII.— Freight Claims. — Lewis 
Pilcher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 
Ill. Annual meeting, May 22-24, 1934, 
Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y. 

Division VIII.—Motor Transport.—George 
M. Campbell, 30 Vesey St., New York, 


1 a 7 
Car Service Division—C. A. Buch, 17th 
and H Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
AMERICAN RAILWAY BRIDGE AND BUILDING AsSo- 
ciation.—C. A. Lichty, C. & N. W. Ry., 
319 N. Waller Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
AMERICAN RatLway DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 
—J. A. Senter, Ind. Agt., N. C. & St. ie. 
Ry., Nashville, Tenn. Annual meeting, June 
20-22, 1934, Baltimore Hotel, Kansas City, 
M 


0. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in co-operation with the American 
Railway Association, Division IV PS ae : Fe 
Fritch, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Annual meeting, March 12-14, 1935, Palmer 
House, Chicago, Ill i ; 

AMERICAN RAILWAY MAGAZINE EDITORS Associa- 
tTion.—J. L. James, L. & N. Employes’ Mag- 
azine, Louisville, Ky. : 

AmeERIcAN Raitway Toon ForREMEN’S ASsSsocia- 
TIon.—G. G. Macina, C., M., St. P. & P. 
R. R., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Exhibit by Tool Foremen Suppliers’ Associa- 

n. 

aaa Suort Line RattroaD AssocIATION.— 
R. E. Schindler, Union Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. ire 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— 
Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 39th St., New York, 
N. Y. Railroad Division—Marion B. Rich- 
ardson, Ahrens & Richardson, 30 Church _St., 
New York, N. Y. Spring Meeting, June 
25-28, 1934, Denver, Colo. 

American TRANSIT AssociaTion.—Guy C. Heck- 
er, 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. a 
Annual meeting, September 24-28, 1934, 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, Cleveland, 


Aamnscade Woop PRESERVERS’ AssociaTion.—H. 

Dawson, 1427 Eye St., N. W., Washing- 

ton, C. Annual meeting, 1935, New 
ie. Be 

hasmenion or Rattway Cratm AceEnts.—H. D. 
Morris, District Claim Agent, Northern Pa- 
cific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. Annual meeting, 
May 16-18, 1934, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Ohio. ' 

ASSOCIATION OF RaAILWAy ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 
—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & N. W., 1519 
Daily News Building, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Ill. Annual_ meeting, October, 
1934, Chicago, Ill. Exhibit by Railway 
Electrical Supply Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

AssocraATION OF RartLway Executives.—Stanley 
J. Strong, Transportation Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

BripGE AND BuiILpInc Suppty MeEn’s AsSOCIA- 
TION.—J. W. Shoop, The Lehon Company, 

Oakley Ave., 44th and 45th Sts., Chicago, 

Til. Meets with American Railway Bridge 
and Building Association. 

Canaptan Rattway Cxius.—C. R. Crook, 2276 
Wilson Ave., N. D. G., Montreal, Que. 
Regular meetings, second Monday of each 
month, except June, July and August, Wind- 
sor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DEPARTMENT OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION.—A. S. 
Sternberg, M. C. B. Belt Ry. of Chicago, 
7926 S. Morgan St., Chicago, Ill. 

Car ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION OF Curicaco.—G. K. 
Oliver, 2514 W. 55th St., Chicago, Ill. Reg- 
ular meetings, second Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Car ForEMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF Los ANGELES.— 
. W. Krause, Room 299, 610 S. Main St., 

s Angeles, Cal. Club not active at present. 

Car ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION oF St. Louis, Mo.— 
as Brady Main and Barton Sts., St. 
Louis, Mo. Operation suspended indefinitely. 

CENTRAL Rattway Cius or Burrato.—M. D. 
Reed, 1817 Hotel Statler, McKinley Square, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, second 
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Thursday of each month, except June, July 
and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 
CINCINNATI RaiLway CLusB.—D. R. Boyd, 2920 
Utopia Place, Hyde Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Operation suspended indefinitely. 

CLEVELAND RAILWay CLus.—F, 
14416 Alder Ave., Cleveland, 
ings temporarily suspended. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD MASTER BLACKSMITHS’ 
AssociaTIOn.—W. J. Mayer, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway Fuet ASSOCIATION.— 
T. D. Smith, 1660 Old Colony Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY GENERAL FOREMEN’S As- 
SOCIATION.—Wm. Hall, 1061 W. Wabasha 
St., Winona, Minn. 

Master Borrer Makers’ Associtation.—A. F. 
Stighmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILI- 
TIES CoMMISSIONERS.—James B. Walker, 270 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Annual 
ene November 12-15, 1934, Washington, 


. Frericks, 
Ohio. Meet- 





NATIONAL RAILWAY APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 


C. W. Kelly, Suite 322, 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., C hicago, Ill. 
NATIONAL SAFETY Councit.—Steam Railroad 


Section (See Safety Section, American Rail- 
way Association). 
New EnGLanp Rattroap Cius.—W. E. Cade, 
prs , 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regu- 
ar meetings, second Tuesday of each month, 
except June, July, August and September, 
Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

York RatLroap Cius.—D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York, N. Y. Regular meet- 
ings, third Friday of each month, except 
June, July “< August, 29 W. 39th St., 


New York, 
Paciric Raitway CLus.—W. S. Wollner, P. O. 
San Francisco, Cal. Regular 


NEw 


Box 3275, 
meetings, ‘second Thursday of each month, 
alternately in San Francisco and Oakland. 

RaiLway ACCOUNTING OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
E. R. Woodson, Transportation Building, 
Washington, D. C. Annual meeting, June 
26-29, 1934, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 

RAILWAY Gusinzss "Assocration.—P. H. Middle- 
ton (Treas. and Asst. Sec.), First National 
Bank Building, Chicago, II. 

Rattway Cus or PittspurcH.—J. D. Conway, 
1841 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Regu- 
lar meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

RaitwAy ELectricAL Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ 
AssoctaTIion.—Edward Wray, 9 S. Clinton 
St., Chicago, Ill. Meets with Association of 
Railway Electrical Engineers. 

RaILWay Fire Protection AssocitaTion.—R. R. 
Hackett, Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Balti- 
more, Md. Annual meeting, October 16-18, 
1934, 

RAILWAY SuPPLY MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 1841 Oliver Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Meets with Mechanical Division, 
Purchases and Stores Division and Motor 
Transport Division, American Railway As- 
sociation. 

RAILWAY TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Assoctation.—G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat- 
ry, _Company, 30 Church St., New York, 
N. Y. Meets oy Telegraph and Telephone 
ee of A. A. Division I. 

Raitway TIE eR By —A. S. Fathman, 
1252 Syndicate Trust Building, St. Louis, 
Mo. Annual meeting, May 16-17, 1934, 
Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Rattway TREASURY OFFICERS’ 4 SSOCIATION.— 
L. W. Cox, 1428 Broad Street Station Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Asso- 
c1aTIon.—T. F. Donahoe, Gen. Supvr. Road. 
Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting, September 18-20, 1934, Hotel Stev- 
ens, Chicago, II. 

St. Lovis Rattway Crivus.—B. W. Frauenthal, 
Drawer 24, M. P. O., St. Louis, Mo. Meet- 
ings temporarily suspended. 

S1GNAL APPLIANCE AssociaTion.—G, A. Nelson, 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St., 
New York, . Meets with A. R. A. 
Signal Section. 

Society oF OFFICERS, EASTERN ASSOCIATIONS OF 
RaILroaD VETERANS.— . Jones, Balti- 
more & Ohio, Mt. Royal Station, Baltimore, 
Md. ae meeting, October 6-7, 1934, 
Buffalo, N | > ¢ 

SOUTHERN AND  SoUTH WESTERN RaItway CLuB.— 
A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta. 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 
January, March, May, July, September and 
November, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHERN AsSOCIATION OF CaR SERVICE OFFI- 
cers.—R. G. Parks, A. B. & C. R. R., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Suprty Men’s Association.—E. H. 
Treasurer, Louisville Varnish Co., 
Ky. Meets with A. R. A. 
Equipment Painting Section. 

Toot ForeMEN Svupptiers’ AssociatTion.—E. FE. 
Caswell, Union Twist Drill Co., 11 S. Clin- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. Meets with American 
Railway Tool Foremen’s Association. 


Hancock, 
Louisville, 
Division V, 
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Toronto Raitway Cius.—N. A. Walford, P. O. 
Box 8, Terminal “A,” Toronto, Ont. Regu- 
lar meetings, first Friday of each month, 


except June, July and August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 
Track Suppty Association.—L. C. Ryan, Ox- 


weld Railroad Service Co., Carbon & Carbide 
Building, Chicago, Ill, Meets with Road- 
masters’ and Maintenance of Way Associa- 
tion. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssOcIATION.—W. O. 
Thompson, 1177 E. 98th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

WESTERN Rattway CLus.—C, L. Emerson, ae 
M., St. P. & P., Chicago, Ill. Regular meet- 
ings, third Monday of each month, except 
June, July, August and September, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, 


Supply Trade 





The Hercules Motors Corporation 
has re-established direct factory representa- 
tion on the Pacific coast. Oliver S. Kelly 
will represent the company in that terri- 
tory, with headquarters at San Francisco, 
Cal. 


John L. Randolph, formerly vice- 
president of the Franklin Railway Sup- 
ply Company, Chicago, has organized 
John L. Randolph & Son, with offices at 
1017 McCormick building, Chicago, to en- 
gage in the sale of railway supplies. 


H. D. Binks, who was president of the 
Binks Spray Equipment Company, Chi- 
cago, until 1929, has organized the H. D. 
B. Corporation, with general offices and 
plant at 900 North Spaulding avenue, Chi- 
cago, to manufacture spray guns and allied 
equipment. 


John B. Campbell, who has been 
appointed general manager of the Petti- 
bone Mulliken Company, Chicago, grad- 
uated from DePauw University in 1922 
and in the same year entered the employ of 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago. After 
holding positions in various departments, 





John B. Campbell 


he was placed in charge of the production 
control division of the plant at Beloit, Wis., 
irom which position he resigned in 1932. 
In the same year he was appointed special 
representative of the receiver of the Petti- 
bone Mulliken Company, which position he 
held until his recent promotion. 


J. H. Bendixen, 
manager of sales of 
Company, Bettendorf, 


vice-president and 
the Bettendorf 
Iowa, has been 


April 7, 1934 


elected chairman of the board and first 
vice-president and manager of sales, and 
E. J. Bettendorf, secretary and treasurer, 
has been elected president, to succeed J. W. 
Bettendorf, deceased. Other officers 
elected are: W. E. Bettendorf, secretary ; 
J. L. Miclot, assistant secretary; and A. J. 
Bettendorf, assistant treasurer. 


Batt L. Spain, who has been for the 
past 24 years with the General Electric 
Company at the West Lynn, Mass., works 
as manager of turbo-blower sales, is now 
connected with the Ingersoll-Rand Com- 
pany as manager of the turbo-blower de- 
partment. He will be located at the gen- 
eral offices, 11 Broadway, New York. The 
transfer of Mr. Spain follows the acquisi- 
tion of the turbo-blower business of the 
General Electric Company by the Ingersoll- 
Rand Company. 


OBITUARY 


Joseph H. Kummer, general sales 
representative of the Fort Pitt Malleable 
Iron Company, with headquarters at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., died of heart failure in New 
York on March 18. He was born in De- 
troit, Mich.; on July 2, 1881, and at a very 
early age became associated with the Fort 
Pitt Malleable Iron Company. 


Construction 





Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERN.—A con- 
tract has been awarded to Colianni & Dire, 
Chicago, for the construction of a high- 
way subway to carry S.B.I. Route 88 
under the main track of the North Western 
at Langley, Ill. The structure will con- 
sist of a 40-ft. ballasted deck I-beam span 
carried on concrete abutments. 


Erte—The New York Publ'c Service 
Commission has approved as not excessive 
a low bid of $84,441 submitted by Warren 
Brothers Roads Company, Cambridge, 
Mass., for the elimination of the Rockwell 
crossing of this road in the town of 
Horseheads, Chemung county, N. Y. 


New York CENTRAL.—An order direct- 
ing the elimination of the Main street 
crossing of this road at Patterson, Putnam 
county, N. Y., has been affirmed by the 
New York Public Service Commission. 
The estimated cost of the work is $108,913. 


NorTHERN Paciric.—This company has 
commenced work on a tie renewal program 
that will involve the insertion of a total of 
about 1,000,000 ties. Tie renewal opera- 
tions have begun on the western end of the 
company’s lines and will proceed eastward 
as the weather permits. Beginning April 1, 
the Northern Pacific’s tie treating plant at 
Paradise, Mont., was placed in operation, 
while the plant at Brainerd, Minn., has 
been in operation for some time. 


WasasH.—The United States District 
Court at St. Louis, Mo., has authorized the 
receivers of this company to expend $84,- 
000 for miscellaneous track material and 
$15,440 for repairs to Bridge 59 at St. 
Charles, Mo. 


Continued on next left-hand bage 
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FASTER FREIGHT SERVICE 


I NEEDS SUPER-POWER LOCOMOTIVES 
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The shipper has been educated to expect faster service. Modern power is needed 
now if the new standards are to be continued. 

Super-Power locomotives haul heavy freights at passenger speeds and do so at a 
low cost. But the older power now being called into service can neither maintain 
this pace nor yield the same operating return. 


Super-Power locomotives are needed to supply the power required for today’s 
operating standards. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





P.W.A. Loans to Railroads 


In announcing on April 3 the signing 
of loan contracts with three additional 
railroads, the Central of Georgia, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
and the Great Northern, the Public Works 
Administration pointed out that it had 
under contract $166,989,000 of the $199,- 
607,800 allotted for work-creating loans 
to railroad companies. Several new allot- 
ments have been announced since the total 
reached the figure of $199,607,800 but the 
sum has not been increased because several 
of the later allotments have been charged 
against the $41,000,000 blanket allotment 
made for the purchase of rails, as it has 
become apparent that that amount will not 
be entirely needed for rails. The original 
allotment for rails, made in November, 
was $51,000,000, but some of the railroads 
have ordered the rails without obtaining 
loans for the purpose. 

The loan of $1,716,000 to the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific will create 
701,000 man-hours of employment for the 
company’s shopmen at Milwaukee on the 
job of building 50 new passenger coaches 
and 25 baggage-express cars. Another 
contract, previously signed by Adminis- 
trator Ickes, calls for a loan of $2,317,000 
to the Milwaukee to be used to purchase 
20,000 tons of rail, 25,658 tons of fasten- 
ings, and for installing air-conditioning 
equipment in 22 passenger coaches and 
equipping 300 automobile cars with load- 
ing devices. The total to be advanced to 
the Milwaukee under both contracts is 
$4,033,000. 

The loan of $120,000 to the receiver of 
the Central of Georgia is to be used to 
purchase 3,000 tons of rail and 142 tons 
of fastenings. A contract covering a sec- 
ond loan of $600,000 to the Central of 
Georgia for the purchase of 200 new 70- 
ton coal cars is in process of prepara- 
tion. 

The loan of $4,935,000 to the Great 
Northern will enable the company to give 
additional employment to its shop and 
track forces for which they will be paid 
approximately $1,995,000 and to purchase 
new rails, fastenings and other materials 
costing $2,940,000 which will create addi- 
tional employment in heavy industries in 
many localities. Roadway improvements 
will cost $3,108,000, of which $985,000 will 
be paid to the company’s track forces and 
$2,123,000 will be spent for materials, in- 
cluding 20,000 tons of rails and the neces- 
sary joints, tie plates, spikes and other 
fastenings. The rolling stock to be re- 
paired includes 6,374 freight cars, 316 loco- 
motives and 138 passenger cars. This 
work will cost $1,827,000, of which $1,- 
011,000 will be paid to Great Northern 
shopmen and $816,000 spent for materials 
that they will use. Work on the 138 
passenger cars will be done in the Great 
Northern’s Jackson Street shops in St. 
Paul, where the shopmen will be paid ap- 
proximately $258,000. Work on five of the 
locomotives which are to have new boilers 
installed will be done in the company’s 
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Superior, Wis., shops, where the shopmen 
will be paid approximately $28,000. 

A check for $9,760,000 has been sent 
to the Pennsylvania to cover the third in- 
stallment on the $77,000,000 loan made to 
it by PWA for completing electrification 
of its line between Washington and Phila- 
delphia and building 7,000 freight cars and 
101 electric locomotives, and the first in- 
stallment on a $3,650,000 loan for the pur- 
chase of 100,000 tons of new rails. Pre- 
vious advances to the Pennsylvania total 
$7,619,000, and the new check brings the 
total to $17,379,000. Another large install- 
ment probably will be required in about 30 
days. Under the company’s present sched- 
ule of construction all but $5,000,000 of 
the entire $80,650,000 loaned to it will be 
spent this year. The Pennsylvania will use 
$1,928,000 of the amount advanced to pay 
for new rail, $2,332,000 for carrying for- 
ward the freight car building program and 
$5,510,000 for electrification work. 

It was also announced that $588,000 has 
been paid over to the Lehigh Valley, the 
second installment on a $2,000,000 loan to 
enable the company to repair 60 '--- - 
tives and 2,000 freight cars in its 
Sayre and Packerton, Pa. The firs: 
ment of $300,000 was advanced o: 
ary 26, and the balance of the 1 bs 
expected to be drawn by the company by 
June 1. 

The Gulf, Mobile & Northern has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority for the expenditure of 
$1,000,000 allotted to it some time ago by 
the P. W. A. for the purchase of 150 box 
cars, 50 gondolas, 4 motor cars equipped 
with 600-horsepower Diesel engines, 2 pas- 
senger coaches, and 2 observation sleeping 
cars. 

The P.W.A. has allotted $300,000 addi- 
tional to the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford for a four-car high-speed stream- 
lined train, including two cars with Diesel 
motors, to operate between Boston, Mass., 
and Providence, R. I. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Curcaco Great WESTERN is in- 
quiring for 500 box cars of 50 tons’ 
capacity. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue CwHILrean State Rattways, re- 
ported in the Railway Age of December 30 
as inquiring for 20 first-class passenger 
coaches, has ordered 15 coaches from the 
Bethlehem Steel Company. 


IRON AND STEEL 


THe CLINCHFIELD has placed an order 
with the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Company, for 2,000 tons of rail, to be de- 
livered during the month of June. 


Tue Erte has placed orders for 29,987 
tons of steel rail for delivery during 1934, 
as follows: Inland Steel Company, 2,000 
tons; Illinois Steel Company, 5,857 tons; 
Carnegie Steel Company, 17,512 tons; and 
Bethlehem Steel Company, 4,618 tons. 


THe New York CENTRAL LINES have 
placed orders for the purchase of 38,900 
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tons of steel rail, divided among the fol- 
lowing companies: Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, 19,510 tons; Illinois Steel Company, 
17,490 tons; Carnegie Steel Company, 1,- 
900 tons. The last named order, for 1,900 
tons, is for the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, 
which will pay for it from its own funds; 
the other orders will be financed by a loan 
from the Public Works Administration. 
Orders for track fastenings and accessories 
also were placed with the American Fork 
& Hoe Compar.,, the Loraine Steel Com- 
pany, the Illinois Malleable Iron Company, 
the Cleveland Frog & Crossing Company, 
the Weir Kilby Corporation, the Ramapo 
Ajax Corporation, the P. & M. Company, 
the William Wharton Jr. Company, the 
Woodings Forge & Tool Company, the 
Rail Joint Company, the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Company, the Weirton Steel Com- 
pany, the Republic Steel Corporation, the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation and 
the Inland Steel Company. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


‘_ansylvania Places $3,500,000 
Electrical Equipment Orders 


The Pennsylvania has placed orders to- 
taling $3,500,000, for electrical equipment 
and insulators, in addition to 2,500,000 
pounds of bare wire and cable. This 
material will be used in its electrification 
work now actively under way between 
New York, Philadelphia, Pa., Baltimore, 
Md., and Washington, D. C. 

Since early in February the Pennsyl- 
vania has placed orders aggregating almost 
$13,000,000 for materials and supplies used 
in connection with its extensive electrifica- 
tion and equipment building program fi- 
nanced by the Public Works Administra- 
tion. These orders are expected to in- 
crease employment in the plants of elec- 
trical, wire and cable companies through- 
out the country. 

The following companies shared in the 
orders for electrical apparatus and insula- 
tors: Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis.; Condit Electrical 
Manufacturing Corporation, Boston, Mass. ; 
General Electric Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Pittsfield, Mass., and Erie, Pa.; Lapt 
Insulator Company, Le Roy, N. Y.; Locke 
Insulator Company, Baltimore, Md; Ohio 
Brass Company, Barberton, Ohio; Rail- 
way & Industrial Engineering Company, 
Greensburg, Pa.; Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and Derry. 

The orders for bare wire and cable were 
placed with the following companies: Gen- 
eral Cable Corporation, Perth Amboy, 
N. J.; Graybar Electric Company, Worces- 
ter, Mass.; Anaconda Wire & Cable Com- 
pany, Ansonia, Conn., and Waterbury; 
Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Copperweld Company, Glassport, 
Pa.; Phelps, Dodge Copper Products Cor- 
poration, Bay Way, N. J.; J. A. Roebling’s 
Sons Company, Trenton, N. J., and 
Roebling. 

More than 4,000 furloughed railroad 
employees have already gone back to regu- 
lar work on the electrification project on 
the railroad, and men are being put to 
work on the jobs at the rate of 350 weekly. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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: BOOSTER Power 


ast IN THE FUNDAMENTAL LOCOMOTIVE FORMULA 


i Just as the Superheater and Stoker have changed the fundamental 
‘a- locomotive formula on steam generation, so, too, The Locomotive 
2c- Booster has changed it on tractive effort. 

When purchasing new locomotives for any service determine the 
a power requirements for both high and low speeds, then meet these 


- requirements with an engine having the minimum weight on drivers. 
5 Include The Locomotive Booster in the fundamental formula by 
ae which the locomotive is figured, using smaller cylinders in combination 
“ with Booster power to obtain the desired draw bar pull. The smaller 
oo cylinders together with a corresponding lightening of other parts mean 
& lower maintenance costs. 


The Booster is concentrated power; economical power—equivalent 
to that of an extra pair of drivers. 

It is the most economical way of obtaining tractive power. Without 
it, far greater weight must be built into the locomotive, to be hauled 
around constantly in order to supply power that is only needed in 
starting and at slow speeds. 


\ILWAY SupPLy COMPANY, INc. 


CHICAGO - MONTREAL 
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Financial 





Bancor & Aroostook.—Annual Report. 
—The annual report of this company for 
1933 shows net income, after interest and 
other charges, of $993,576, as compared 
with net income of $701,493 in 1932. Se- 
lected items from the income statement 
follow: 


Increase 


1933 1932 or Decrease 
RAILWAY OPERAT- 


ING REVENUES’ $5,805,512 $5,911,878 —$106,366 





Maintenance of 























way 902,177 996,876 —94,698 
Maintenance of 

equipment 996,080 1,110,199 —114,119 
Transportation 1,289,200 1,447,857 —158,657 
TOTAL OPERATING 

EXPENSES 3,526,442 3,926,588 —400,146 
Operating ratio 60.74 66.42 —5.68 
Net REVENUE 

FROM OPERATIONS 2,279,069 1,985,290 +293,780 
Railway tax 

accruals 517,857 501,158 +16,699 
Railway operating 

income 1,760,346 1,484,080 +276,266 
Hire of freight 

cars—Dr 6,593 9,073 —2,480 
Non-operating 

income 65,621 57,809 +7,812 
Gross INCOME 1,825,967 1,541,888 +284,079 
Interest on funded 

debt 800,152 807,885 —7,733 
Net INCOME $993,576 $701,493 +$292,083 


Boston & Matne.—Annual Report— 
The 1933 annual report of this company 
shows net income, after interest and other 
charges, of $321,571, a decrease of $479,- 
089 as compared with net income for 





























1932. Selected items from the income 
statement follow: 
Increase 

1933 or Decrease 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES $41,877,369 —$3,210,384 
Maintenance of way 4,884,206 —620,737 
Maintenance of equipment 6,554,891 —418,944 
Transportation 16,146,334 —1,143,577 
TOTAL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 30,389,875 —2,553,793 
Operating ratio 72.57 —.50 
Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 11,487,494 —656,591 
Railway tax accruals 2,563,332 —303,644 
Railway operating income 8,922,779 —351,623 
Hire of freight cars—Dr. 1,684,025 +11,404 
Net RAILWAY OPERATING 
INCOME 7,068,315 —298,028 
Non-operating income 1,091,440 —230,655 
Gross INCOME 8,151,028 —526,488 
Rent for leased roads 1,243,211 +101,571 
Interest on funded debt *5,750,210 — 398,730 
ToTAL DEDUCTIONS FROM 
Gross INCOME 7,829,457 —47,399 
Net INCOME $321,571 —$479,089 





* Interest amounting to $155,491 for 1933 and 
$149,577 for 1932 accrued on bonds held in Sinking 
Fund is included in account “Income Applied to 
Sinking Funds”. 

CuicaGo GREAT WESTERN. — P.W.A. 
Loan.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority for an issue of $1,200,000 of 4 per 
cent equipment trust certificates in con- 
nection with a loan from the Public Works 
Administration. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PaciFic.— 
Bond Payment.—The hearing on the peti- 
tion of the Bankers Trust Company as 
trustees, seeking payment in gold of in- 
terest and principal on Chicago, Rock 
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Island & Pacific general mortgage bonds 
and also the segregation of earnings of the 
lines covered by the mortgage for the 
benefit thereof, was continued to April 3 
by Federal Judge Wilkerson on March 
29. The petition of the mortgage trustees 
also asked that the bonds be recognized as 
a prior lien ahead of all creditors, includ- 
ing the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. Grouped with this petition are others 
of the R. F. C. and the Protective com- 
mittee of Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf first 
mortgage bonds. The R. F. C. objects to 
the gold clause and seeks to defeat its pre- 
ferred position. 


Detaware & Hupson.—New Director.— 
William A. Anderson has been elected a 
director of this company to succeed Ed- 
ward D. Duffield. 


Loursvitte & NaAsHviIttE—New Direc- 
tor—At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of this company at Louisville, Ky., 
on April 4, Norman James of Baltimore, 
Md., was elected a director, succeeding 
E. W. Sheldon of New York, who died 
in February. 


New York CENTRAL.—Securities—This 
company has filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a supplemental applica- 
tion for authority to pledge as collateral 
for $52,500,000 of promissory notes to 
bankers or other private lenders any of the 
bonds for the issuance of which it recently 
asked authority. The company has also ap- 
plied for authority to issue $2,500,000 of 
promissory notes covering a loan from the 
Public Works Administration for rails and 
fastenings and for authority to pledge as 
collateral for the notes $4,100,000 of re- 
funding and improvement 5 per cent bonds. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Annual Report—The 1933 annual report 
of this company shows net deficit, after 
interest and other charges of $4,853,832, 
compared with net deficit of $393,047 in 
1932. Selected items from the 





























income 
statement follow: 
Increase 

1933 or Decrease 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES $67,224,751 —$7,748,501 
Maintenance of way 7,882,880 —1,444,832 
Maintenance of equipment 11,305,146 —21,749 
Transportation 5,083,690 —1,792,608 
TOTAL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 49,227,027 —3,758,180 
Operating ratio 73.23 +2.56 
Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 17,997,724 —3,990,321 
Railway tax accruals 4,445,005 —355,072 
Railway operating income 13,506,086 —3,649,770 
Hire of freight cars—Dr. 1,825,903 +3,448 
Joint facility rents 3,996,186 —112,526 
Net RAILway OPERAT- 
ING INCOME 7,695,427 —3,547,940 
Non-operating income 3,940,550 —864,379 
Gross INCOME 11,635,977 —4,412,319 
Rent for leased roads 2,782,067 —6,806 
Interest on funded debt 11,532,630 —118,134 
ToTAL DEDUCTIONS FROM 
Gross INCOME 16,489,809 48,466 
Net INCOME *$4,853,832 —4,460,785 








* Deficit. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Bonds.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
company and the Connecting Railway to re- 
duce the interest rate from 5 per cent to 4 
per cent on $934,000 of first mortgage bonds 
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of the latter company which the Pennsyl- 
vania owns and the P.R.R. has been author- 
ized to sell the bonds to Edward B. Smith 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa., at 98.18, making 
the annual basis approximately 4.14 per cent. 
A reduction from 5 to 4% per cent in the 
interest rate on $1,200,000 of Northern Cen- 
tral general and refunding mortgage bonds 
has been authorized to be sold to Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., at 100.375, making the annual 
rate 4.48 per cent. The interest rate on 
$750,000 of Delaware R.R. first mortgage 
bonds is to be reduced from 5 per cent to 
4 per cent, the bonds to be sold to Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. at 94%, making the annual 
rate approximately 4.28 per cent. 


Quesec Extension. —R.F.C. Loan. — 
This company, organized to build a line of 
112 miles from Washburn, Maine, to the 
international boundary at Lac Frontier, has 
applied to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration for a loan of $3,300,000 for the 
construction of a 90-mile section of the line 
from Portage, Me., to St. John’s River 
crossing and to Lac Frontier. Richard H. 
Wheeler, of New York City, is president 
of the company. 


St. Louis-SAN FrAnctsco.—Abandon- 
ment.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company and 
its trustees to abandon branch lines in 
Jasper county, Mo., and Cherokee county, 
Kans., as follows: Prosperity branch, 3.45 


miles; 0.22 mile of its Carterville branch 
in Webb City; Rex Branch Jct. to the 
southerly part of Webb City, 4.9 miles; 


Galena to Hero Mine Spur, 3.4 miles; 1.1 
miles of Leadville Hollow Spur; 0.79 mile 
of its Duenweg branch. 


SouTHERN Pactric.—Annual Meeting.— 
The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of this company was held on April 4 at 
Spring Station, Woodford county, Ky. 
New directors were elected as follows: 
George E. Roosevelt of Roosevelt & Son, 
New York; Deering Howe of Shearman & 
Sterling, New York; and Ben C. Day, 
general counsel of the company—these fill- 
ing vacancies occasioned by the death of 
Melvin A. Traylor and the resignation of 
Ogden L. Mills and Chauncey McCor- 
mick. 


Superior & SOUTHEASTERN.—Abandon- 
ment.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized this company to aban- 
don operation as to interstate and foreign 
commerce of its line extending southward 
from Loretta, Wis., 22 miles, together 
with a 2-mile branch. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last Last 
Apr. 3 week year 


46.34 44.63 23.05 
78.33 77.77 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway —— 

Average price of 20 rep 
sentative railway eeate. 


Dividends Declared 


Albany & Vermont. ee 50, payable May 15 
to holders of record May 1. 

Elmira & Williamsport.—$1.15, semi-annually, 
payable May 1 to holders of record April 20. 

Lehigh & Hudson River.—$1.00, payable 
March Si to holders of record March 15. 

Montgomery & Erie.—17%c, semi-annually, 
payable May 10 to holders o record April 10. 

Philadelphia & Trenton.—$2.50, quarterly, pay- 
able April 10 to holders of record March 31 

Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie.—75c, 
semi-annually, payable October 1 to holders of 
record September 15. 


§2.53 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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Railway 
Officers 


EXECUTIVE 


William Walliser, vice-president in 
charge of personnel of the Chicago & 
North Western, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, has retired after 51 years of service 
with this company. 





H. J. German has resumed his duties as 
president of the Montour, with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. German 
had served as eastern regional director for 
the federal co-ordinator of transportation 
since July, 1933. 


E. Thomason, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Piedmont & Northern, 
with headquarters at Charlotte, N. C., has 
been elected president of the road, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding W. S. Lee, 
deceased. 


M. E. Pangle, whose appointment as 
asssistant to the president in charge of 
personnel on the Chicago & North West- 
ern, at Chicago, was noted in the Railway 
Age of March 31, is 59 years old and was 
born at Geneva, Neb. He entered the ser- 
vice of the Chicago & North Western in 
1896 as a freight brakeman at Chadron, 
Neb., and served successively as a con- 
ductor and trainmaster at Chadron and 
trainmaster at Norfolk, Neb., until 1908 





M. E. Pangle 


when he was advanced to division super- 
intendent at the latter location. In 1922, 
Mr. Pangle was transferred to Chicago 
as assistant to the general manager, later 
serving as assistant to the vice-president 
with the same headquarters. In 1925 he 
returned to Norfolk as assistant general 
superintendent, Lines West, which position 
he was holding at the time of his recent 
appointment as assistant to the president. 


G. F. Butler, who has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of traffic of the 
Norfolk & Western with headquarters at 
Roanoke, Va., as reported in the Railway 
Age of March 31, was born on August 
24, 1877, in Richmond, Va. He first en- 
tered the service of the Norfolk & Western 
as messenger and clerk in July, 1891, in 
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the office of the freight claim agent. In 
December, 1895, he became clerk in the 
freight traffic department at Roanoke, 
being advanced to soliciting freight agent 
at Chicago, in October, 1902. Mr. Butler 
became traveling freight agent with head- 
quarters at Roanoke, on October 1, 1907, 
later serving successively as chief rate 





G. F. Butler 


clerk, chief clerk to the general freight 
agent, and chief clerk to the freight traffic 
manager. He was appointed assistant gen- 
eral freight agent in December, 1917, and 
in June, 1922, became general freight agent. 
He was further advanced to the position of 
freight traffic manager in February, 1927, 
and in June, 1931, he was appointed general 
traffic manager, the position he held at the 
time of his recent promotion. 


OPERATING 


C. A. Pinkerton, general superinten- 
dent of the Detroit & Mackinac, with head- 
at Tawas City, Mich., has had his title 
changed to general manager. 


C. A. Gordon, assistant superintendent 
on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at 
Chicago, has been promoted to superintend- 
ent of terminals at the same point, suc- 
ceeding C. E. Taylor, deceased. 


W. T. Gill, assistant to general man- 
ager of the Piedmont & Northern, with 
headquarters at Charlotte, N. C., has 
been appointed general manager, with the 
same headquarters, and the position of as- 


sistant to general manager has been abol- 
ished. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


The following engineering department 
changes have been announced by the New 
York Central: J. H. Kelly, division en- 
gineer of the River division, with head- 
quarters at Weehawken, N. J., has been 


appointed division engineer of the Eastern 


division, with headquarters at New York, 
succeeding F. §. Hunt, who has been re- 
tired on pension after 32 years of service. 
T. P. Soule, supervisor of bridges and 
buildings on the Mohawk division, with 
headquarters at Albany, N. Y., has been 
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appointed general supervisor of bridges 
and buildings, with headquarters at New 
York, succeeding J. N. Grim, who has 
been appointed division engineer at Wee- 
hawken, replacing Mr. Kelly. E. E. 
Tanner, formerly assistant supervisor of 
bridges and buildings on the Buffalo divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Rochester, 
N. Y., will succeed Mr. Soule and 
William Cavanaugh, assistant supervisor 
of bridges and buildings on the Syracuse 
division at Rochester, will replace Mr. 
Tanner. 


A. H. Whisler, track supervisor on the 
Eastern region of the Pennsylvania, with 
headquarters at Milton, Pa., has been as- 
signed to the office of the chief engineer 
maintenance of way at Philadelphia, Pa. 
L. A. Evans, assistant supervisor on the 
Philadelphia Terminal division, has been 
appointed acting supervisor at Milton. 
W. G. Salmonson, acting supervisor tele- 
graph and signals of the Delmarva division 
has been transferred to the chief engineer’s 
department at Baltimore, Md. 


SPECIAL 


Joseph J. Brennan has been appointed 
superintendent of special service of the 
Eastern Lines of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, with headquarters at Topeka, 
Kan., succeeding Harry B. Baker, who 
has been assigned to other duties. 


OBITUARY 


James E. King, engineer maintenance 
of way of the Chesapeake & Ohio, with 
headquarters at Richmond, Va., died sud- 
denly of a heart attack at his home in 
that city on March 29. Mr. King was 
born at Hurricane, W. Va., on March 1, 
1884. He was educated in the public 
schools of Barboursville, W. Va., and Mor- 
ris-Harvey College and entered the service 
of the C. & O. in September, 1900, as 
carpenter at Huntington, W. Va. In 





James E. King 


March, 1906, Mr. King was appointed 
carpenter foreman at the same point and 
two years later he became roadman. He 
was appointed assistant engineer at Hunt- 
ington in June, 1909, and the following 
year he was appointed assistant engineer 
maintenance of way at that point. In 
(Continued on page 529) 
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| Reclaiming Waste Heat 
Pays BIG Dividends 
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These locomotives are equipped with waste heat reclaimers—Elesco feed water heaters. 


HE business depression has forced 

many to resort to various means of 

“‘reclamation”’ . .-. . some of which have 
paid satisfactory dividends. 


But there is one form of reclamation 
which always pays substantial returns 
day in and day out... . the reclama- 
tion of waste heat on steam locomotives. 
This is accomplished by preheating the 
feed water with exhaust steam; thereby 
reclaiming heat that otherwise would 


be wasted to the atmosphere. 


Waste heat reclamation, by effecting 
fuel saving and increased sustained boiler 
capacity, returns approximately 33!/, per 
cent on the cost of the equipment . . 
admittedly big dividends on the capital 
invested. 


Such returns are being realized today 
by railroads all over the country through 
use of the Elesco feed water heater. 


Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, Inc. 


60 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 





Peoples Gas Building 
CHICAGO 


Canada: The Superheater Company, Limited, Montreal 
8 


20 








SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


Superheaters - Feed Water Heaters - Exhaust Steam Injectors - Superheated Steam Pyrometers - American Throttles 
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For practically a hundred years the American Locomotive Company and its constituent 
companies have been designing, developing and building motive power for railroads. In 
this time we have learned many things — many things not only about locomotives, but 
about railroading, and of equal importance to us, about what we ourselves have to do as 
vendors of locomotives. MH Railroading, like most other industries, always has been in a 
constant state of change, and it is of this evolution that the American Locomotive Company 
must not only be well informed, no matter where in the four corners of the world it should 
occur, but also must endeavor to anticipate. MH It quite naturally follows then that some 
years back we recognized that some day the Diesel engine would step out into main line 
railroad service. Therefore, in 1929, the American Locomotive Company purchased the 





Melntosh & Seymour Corporation, an old and well established concern noted for its modern 
heavy duty marine and stationary Diesel engines. Later, through the coordination of 
the Diesel experience of the Mcintosh & Seymour organization with the American Loco- 
motive Company's knowledge of general railway conditions of operation and their facilities for 
maintenance and repair, a special line of Diesel engines peculiarly adapted to Railway 
service was perfected. MH It can be seen, therefore, that we are vitally interested in both 
Diesel and Steam power units. MH While considering future tendencies and the evolution 
that railroading in this country is now facing, one cannot overlook the visit made here last 
year by the “Royal Scot.” Such schedules as 94 miles from London to Coventry in 82 
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minutes, 177 miles from Wilmslow to Euston in 172 minutes, and 152% miles from Crewe 
to Willesdon in 142 minutes, all done with a Ten- Wheeler weighing less than 100 tons, 
are more than impressive. How is this possible? Note — the weight of train has been 
kept within certain limits — less power is therefore needed in the locomotive — all tending 
toward better service plus more economical operation — in other words better railroading. 
MH And right here, in this same line of thought, the American Locomotive Company 
wishes to say “More Power” to the Union Pacific. It took courage to go to the extent 
that this Railroad did. But it is this kind of courage that later on often is termed fore- 
sight. We always have, and always will admire and applaud this type of progressive 
research. A\nd we confidently make this statement—that come what will, the affect of this 
new U. P. train will be seen in practically all future passenger equipment. [So to sum 
up in a few words, the position of the American Locomotive Company is — Lighter 
weight passenger trains are coming and in many cases with higher speeds. Where straight 
economics dictate that these trains be handled by Diesel engines, the American Locomo- 
tive Company has a Diesel engine peculiarly fitted for this job. In many cases, straight econom- 
ics will dictate steam operation, and for these cases the American Locomotive Company has 
Streamlined designs ready to offer. MH Switching and Freight service is another story. 
But the American Locomotive Company, constantly looking to the future, has modern designs 
for these services, which, in the search for more economical operation, must be considered. 
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Rods and pins as now designed will carry the piston thrust satis 
factorily but they fall short of the modern locomotive designers’ goal. « « « Lighter reciprocating parts 
are vital to a reduction in unbalanced forces and a consequent reduction in track stress and locomotive 
maintenance. « « « In Agathon Alloy Steel, Republic Metallurgists have developed a material with 


greater strength and shock resistance that will cut down weight without sacrifice 


Toncan Iron Boiler Tubes, Pipe, Plates, Cul 
verts, Rivets, Tender P rebox 
s 
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Be ‘ : Locomotive Paris + Acail thon En 
of strength. « « « New locomotives should take full advantage of new materials ep ee ihe seg = na Mat 
¢ Agathon Staybolt Iron + Climax Steel 
Staybolts » Upson Bolis and Nuts + Trac 
Material, Maney Guard Rail i 








to improve performance. Materials, too, should be modern as well as design. « « « peg te son crane 
eheeis - Agathon Nickel Forging Steel. 
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Expedite TIraffic- 


—with “Union” Coded Continuous Cab Signals. 
No matter where the train is in the block, no 
matter how far past the last wayside signal or 
how far to the next, the cab signal tells the 
engineman when he may accelerate. Instruc- 
tions ride with him over every foot, instead of 
every mile. Thus track capacity and speed and 
safety are increased. This system helps retain 
the goodwill of your patrons by providing un- 
interrupted service. There are other good rea- 
sons why you should install “Union” Coded 
Continuous Cab Signals. 


Gnion Siuitch & Pignal Co. 


SWISSVALE, PA. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
MONTREAL ST. LOUIS 


10 GOOD REASONS— 
—Why “Union” Coded Continuous Cab Signals are 
effective in improving railway service: 
. Increase safety of train operation. 
Expedite traffic 


. Signal indications are continuously visible irre- 
spective of fog, other weather conditions, 
curves or physical obstructions. 


. Indicate instantly any changed condition on 


track ahead. 


. Permit trains to increase speed at any point 
where a less restrictive indication is received. 


. Determine location of broken rails. 

. Supplemented by audible indication. 

. Cab Signal duplicated on fireman's side. 
. Prevent misreading of wayside signals. 


. Effect operating economies. 
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modern passenger locomotives. 


RAILWAY AGE 


N 1930 and 1931, a large western road purchased twenty-two 


This power has averaged over 


10,000 miles per month with an unusually low maintenance cost. 


The use of quality materials played a big part in this record-break- 


ing performance. 


It is significant that many of the modern locomotives which are 
breaking records for high mileage, long runs, low fuel consumption 
and economical maintenance are equipped with HSG! Wearing 
Parts. 


The more completely equipped, the greater the economies. 


NT-SPILLER. 
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News (Railway Officers) 


(Continued from page 523) 
June, 1914, he was further advanced to 
the position of supervisor of bridges and 
buildings on the Big Sandy division. In 
August, 1916, he was transferred in the 
same position to the Huntington division 
where he served until July, 1918, at which 
time he was promoted to division engineer 
of the Hinton division. In July, 1925, Mr. 
King became general supervisor of bridges 
and buildings for the system, with head- 
quarters at Richmond, Va., serving in that 


RAILWAY AGE 


position until April, 1929, when he was ap- 
pointed assistant engineer maintenance of 
way of the system with the same head- 
quarters. Mr. King was appointed engineer 
maintenance of way in June, 1929, and 
served in that position continuously until 
his death. Mr. King was a member of 
the American Railway Engineering Asso- 
ciation and had served as one of the direc- 
tors of the American Bridge and Building 
Association. 


J. W. Redmond, general agent for the 
Pere Marquette at Toledo, Ohio, died on 
March 25 following a long illness. 


Vol. 96, No. 14 


W. M. O’Brien, auditor of the Indiana 
Harbor Belt, with headquarters at Gibson, 
Ind., died on April 2 of a stomach ail- 
ment at Wauchula, Fla. 


Eugene Fox, general freight and pas- 
senger agent on the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., 
died suddenly on April 2. 


F. H. Gibbens, who retired as treas- 
urer of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western in 1899, died at his home in 
Montclair, N. J., on March 29. He was 
91 years old. 








Norfolk and Western Railway Company 
Thirty-Eighth Annual Report 


Roanoke, Va., Aprit 2Np, 1934. 


The Annual Report for the year ended December 3lst, 1933, 
has been approved by the Board of Directors for submission to 
the stockholders. A synopsis follows: 

The operated mileage of the Company was 2,132.07 miles. 
Including 27.21 miles leased from subsidiary companies and 
25.47 miles operated under trackage rights, the first main track 
mileage was 2,184.75 miles and the total mileage of all tracks 
was 4,656.14 miles. 

Following is a comparison of 1933 figures with those for 1932: 

Increase or 
1933 1932 Decrease 
Revenue from Freight... $65,628,307.81 $58,851,539.88 I. $6,776,767.93 




















Revenue from Passengers 1,475,235.66  1,673,662.89 D. 198,427.23 
Revenue from Mail, Ex- 
press and Miscellaneous 2,159,347.38 2,250,408.29 D. 91,060.91 
Total Revenue from 
Operations .....++. $69,262,890.85 $62,775,611.06 I. $6,487,279.79 
Maintenance of Way and 
Structures ...... anenee $6,243,603.18 $6,495,838.45 D. $252,235.27 
Maintenance of Equipment 13,483,654.03 11,136,166.09 I. 2,347,487.94 
Transportation — Expense 
of Operation xeneuewe e+ 15,335,719.14 15,831,447.39 D. 495,728.25 
Other Expenses ........ - 3,954,330.99  4,282,080.77 D. 327,749.78 
Total Operating Ex- 
RUNGE... conedecmes « $39,017,307.34 $37,745,532.70 I. $1,271,774.64 
Net Revenue from Op- 
rs $30,245,583.51 $25,030,078.36 I. $5,215,505.15 
Ratio of Operating Ex- 
penses_ to Total Oper- 
ating Revenues ........ 56.33% 60.13% D. 3.80% 
Federal, State and Local 
_ | ee $7,340,000.00 $7,200,000.00 I. $140,000.00 
Uncollectible Revenue 
ROD ccneeemenmanes 5,328.37 14,768.80 D. 9,440.43 
Net Rental of Equipment 
and Joint Facilities— 
SE cdueeueterdececs - 1,756,098.98  1,345,787.98 I. 410,311.00 





Net Railway Operating In- 

CE seenéusteteaeeness $24,656,354.12 $19,161,097.54 I. $5,495,256.58 
Other Income — (Mainl 

Interest on Socectnentas 








UMNEE abiscebticuseece< 1,537,570.77  1,767,450.86 D. 229,880.09 
Gross Income from all 
COD weceneesess $26,193,924.89 $20,928,548.40 I. $5,265,376.49 
Interest Paid on Bonds and 
Equipment Obligations... $3,892,784.52 $4,116,629.94 D. $223,845.42 
Dividends on Adjustment 
Preferred Stock —- $4.00 
DOPOD cette keseamee 919,692.00 919,692.00 jebekeds enone 





Balance of Income... $21,381,448.37 $15,892,226.46 I. $5,489,221.91 
Earned per share on Com- 
mon Stock outstanding.. 15.20 11.30 I. 3.90 





Dividends on Common 
Stock—$10.00 per share 
for 1933—$9.00 per share 
CP BOGS creccosevecess $14,064,830.00 $12,658,347.00 I. $1,406,483.00 


Increase or 
1933 1932 Decrease 
Funded Debt outstanding 
SE ONS GE FEO. ccccocce 91,253,531.92 95,132,531.92 D. 3,879,000.00 
Capital Stock outstanding 
at end of year......... 163,640,600.00 163,640,600.00 = seen neeeeees 
Investment in Road and 
Equipment at end of year 460,893,605.89 461,235,050.62 D. 341,444.73 





The investment in property devoted to and used in transporta- 
tion service was $325,263,720.03, an increase over the previous 
year of $641,134.41. 

The Company’s equipment, owned and leased cost $135,629,- 
885.86 and consisted of 725 steam locomotives, 16 electric loco- 
motives, 360 passenger train cars, 48,683 freight train cars and 
1,995 work and miscellaneous units. 

The Company decided to remove all wooden equipment from 
passenger train service. During the year 80 wooden passenger 
train cars were destroyed and will be replaced by 51 steel cars, 
delivery of which will be completed about August Ist, 1934. 
The estimated cost of this improvement in passenger train equip- 
ment will be approximately $1,000,000. 

Comparison of traffic and operating revenue figures with those 
of the preceding year shows the following changes: 


Number of passen- 


OS rr ‘aia 850,777 Inc. 74,922 9.66 per cent 
Average haul of . ; 
passengers ..... 76.74 miles Dec. -11 miles -14 per cent 


Revenue from pas- 
senger fares ... 
Average rate per 
passenger per 
mile eeeseeetere 
Revenue _ freight 
CAPTION cocccdec 
Average haul of 
GEE cccccces 
Revenue from 
freight transpor- 
CMIOR ccccccece 
Average rate per 


$1,475,235.66 Dec. $198,427.23 11.86 per cent 


2.259 cents Dec. 
35,428,081 tons Inc. 4,980,656 tons 16.36 per cent 
276.74 miles Dec. 5.51 miles 


-548 cents 19.52 per cent 


1.95 per cent 


$65,628,307.81 Inc. $6,776,767.93 11.52 per cent 


ton per mile.... -669 cents Dec. -016 cents 2.34 per cent 
Average tons of 

revenue freight 

per train mile. 1,472.61 Inc. 107.92 tons 7.91 per cent 


28,909,816 tons Inc. 4,013,422tons 16.12 per cent 
282,169 tons Inc. 76,148 tons 36.96 per cent 
343,608 tons Inc. 244,179tons 245.58 per cent 


Shipments of coal 
Shipments of coke 
Shipments of ore. 
Shipments of pig 


and bloom iron 11,692 tons Inc. 540 tons 4.84 per cent 
Shipments of lum- 
DE sccbeeeuoes 473,228 tons Inc. 51,725 tons 12.27 per cent 


The Company received from emergency freight rates and 
charges, effective January 4, 1932, to September 30, 1933, ap- 
proximately $2,758,269.93, of which amount $1,859,380.73, re- 
ceived from January 4th, 1932, to March 3lst, 1933, was paid 
over currently to The Railroad Credit Corporation, and the bal- 
ance received after April 1st, 1933, $898,889.20, was retained 
by the Company. To December 31st, 1933, The Railroad Credit 
Corporation has repaid $387,534.28, leaving a balance due of 
$1,471,846.45 as of that date, which it is anticipated will be 
peony liquidated from time to time as loans to railroads are 
repaid. ; 

On December Ist, 1933, Passenger rates on a portion of this 
Company’s lines were reduced from 3.6 cents per mile for all 
passengers to 2 cents per mile for coach passengers and 
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cents per mile for Pullman passengers, and Pullman sur- 
charges were also eliminated. Revenue passengers increased due 
to reduction in passenger rates, improved economic conditions 
and unfavorable weather for bus travel. 

Gross Operating Revenues for 1933 were $69,262,890.85, an 
increase of $6,487,279.79, or 10.33 per cent. Operating Expenses 
were $39,017,307.34, an increase of $1,271,774.64, or 3.37 per 
cent. The property has _been-maintained-to the Company’s usual 
standards, the increase in maintenance. charges being entirely 
due to maintenance of equipment; . ; 

Net Revenues from Operations were $30,245,583.51, an in- 
crease of $5,215,505.15, or 20.84 per cent. Net Income, after 
paying the regular 4 per cent dividend-of $919,692.00 upon the 
Adjustment Preferred Stock, was $21,381,448.37, an increase, 
as compared with 1932, of $5,489,221.91, or 34.54 per cent. 
Quarterly dividends of $2.00 per share, a total of $8.00 per 
share, were paid on the Common Stock, but the year’s opera- 
tions, in judgment of Directors, warranted an extra dividend of 
$2.00 per share on the Common Stock, which was charged 
against earnings for 1933 and paid March 19th, 1934. ; 

There was no change in the outstanding Capital Stock, which 
represented 64.20 per cent of total outstanding capitalization. 

Funded Debt was reduced $3,879,000., principally through pay- 
ment at maturity of $2,600,000. Equipment Trust 4% per cent 
certificates and purchase-of $935,000. Norfolk and. Western Rail- 
road Company Improvement and Extension Mortgage 6 per cent 
bonds and $332,000. Norfolk and Western Railway Company 
Divisional First Lien and General Mortgage 4 per cent bonds. 
Funded Debt represented 35.80 per cent of total outstanding 
capitalization. 

Taxes amounted to $7,340,000., and increase of $140,000., or 1.94 
per cent over 1932. United States Government taxes increased 
$355,000. due principally to Capital Stock tax imposed by the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, and State; County and Muni- 
cipal taxes decreased $215,000. due to lower levies or assess- 
ments, 

The more important additions and betterments were the lay- 
ing of 87.76 miles of track with 131 Ib. rail, the new American 
Railway Association standard: rail, and the addition of 140,222 
cubic yards of standard ballasting, almost entirely stone, in 
main line tracks. Important track layouts were installed at six 
coal operations on Buchanan Branch and Levisa Branch. Three- 
speed automatic train control system on Shenandoah Division, 
between Roanoke, Va., and Hagerstown, Md., was changed to 
automatic cab signal system, eliminating the automatic braking 
feature. Signal pole lines were reconstructed between Kenova, 
W. Va., and Sciotoville, Ohio, Walton, Va., and Bristol, Va., 
Evergreen, Va., and Forest, Va., and Roanoke, Va., and Hagers- 
town, Md. An additional telegraph line was installed between 
Naugatuck, W. Va., and Kenova, W. Va., via Big Sandy Line. 
Sixty-six grade crossings were eliminated during the year, six 
by road diversions and sixty by line abandonments. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission authorized the aban- 
donment of 19.43 miles of Abingdon Branch, from West Jeffer- 
son, N. C., to Elkland, N. C. Removal of tracks has been com- 
pleted. The portion of said branch, 55.90 miles, between Abing- 
don, Va., om the main line, and West Jefferson, N. C., will be 
continued in operation. 

The railroad, property and franchises of the Guyandot and 
Tug River Railroad Company were acquired by the Company 
on May 12, 1933, and the corporate organization of the Guyan- 
dot and Tug River Railroad Company was dissolved May 23, 
1933. This Company’s newly constructed line extending from 
Wharncliffe, W. Va., to Gilbert, W. Va., including yard at Gil- 
bert, -W. Va., constructed jointly with the -Virginian and 
Western Railway Company, was placed in operation by the 
Company on June 15, 1933, as its Gilbert Branch. 

The Company’s Twelve Pole Line, 83.36 miles in length, be- 
tween Naugatuck, W. Va., and Kenova, W. Va., was replaced 
by the Big Sandy Low Grade Line between same points, re- 
ducing the distance to 58.93 miles. Of the 83.36 miles replaced, 
54.49 miles were abandoned by order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and the balance, 28.87 miles, retained in operation, 
4.14 miles as portion of Lenore Branch and 24.73 miles as por- 
tion of Wayne Branch. Removal of rails, ties and other items 
of value on this line was completed in November, 1933, and 
53.78 miles of abandoned right-of-way were conveyed to the 
State of West Virginia for highway purposes. 

Eighty new industries located on the Company’s line, manu- 
facturing food, textile, lumber, chemical, petroleum, coal, ma- 
chinery and miscellaneous products, with a total capitalization 
of $13,889,500. and employing 5,188 persons. Forty additions to 
established plants were completed, costing $3,276,145. and em- 
ploying 2,082 persons. Four new coal mines were placed in 
operation. At the close of the year there were 130 companies 
organized for producing coal and coke on this Company’s line, 
with a total of 193 mjnes, of which 151 mines were in actual 
operation. 


By Act of Congress, approved June 16th, 1933, the Recapture _~ 


provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act were repealed. With 
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the repeal the hearings in the Recapture Case terminated. No 
payments had been made on account thereof. The Act of 
Congress of June 16th, 1933, also amended some provisions of 
the Valuation Act of 1913. These amendments did not import- 
antly affect the obligation to continue the reports of property 
changes. Some simplifications have been effected by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and also by the carriers in this 
work and in the future it will be possible to produce at short 
notice an estimate of value by Current Replacement Cost. 

At the close of the year the Relief Fund had 16,405 members, 
equivalent to 80.75 per cent of the total number of employees, 
a decrease in the year of 794 members and a decrease of 10.24 
per cent in ratio of members to employees. 

At the close of the year there were 887 former employees on 
the Pension Roll, a net increase of 49 in the year, with an aver- 
age pension of $729.60 per annum, compared with an average 
pension of $712.20 per annum at the close of 1932. On Decem- 
ber 3lst, 1933, there was a cash balance in the Fund of $174,- 
508.61, to which was added an appropriation in December, 1933, 
of $737,178.19 and interest received during the year of $163,- 
307.49, a total of $1,074,994.29, against which was charged $626,- 
508.29 paid to Railway Company in reimbursement of pensions 
paid by it in 1933, $337,557.82 investments, and 16 cents taxes, 
leaving a cash balance in the Fund on December 31st, 1933, of 
$110,928.02. _At the close of the year the Trustees of the Fund 
held securities of a book value, including interest to date of 
purchase, of $3,892,471.23 and a market value of $3,371,952.20. 

Mr. Elisha Lee, a member of the Company’s Board of Di- 
rectors and its Executive Committee since April llth, 1929, 
died suddenly on August 6th, 1933, and the Board of Directors 
at a_ meeting held September 26th, 1933, elected Mr. Martin 
bi ae Sy sae Mr. Lee. 

_Mr. B. - Herrman, Vice-President in charge of Traffic 
died in Roanoke, Va., on March 18, 1934, after Faithfully and 
efficiently serving the Company for more than fifty-one years. 


Condensed General Balance Sheet—December 31, 1933 
ASSETS: 


REN ois pin's ain cicral oo dis gb eS Soin OK Da bias ec d 562.57 
Investment in Road.....-.-.+-+--- $325,263,720.03 °° 14542562.57 
Investment in Equipment Owned...* 112,839,114.34 
Investment in Equipment in Trust. 22,790,771.52 
Sinking Funds and Deposits ac- ; 

count Property sold. ..... 2.0... 1,336,823.06 
Miscellaneous Physical Property.... 5,372,163.24 
Investment in Affiliated Companies 9,383,430.44 
Other Investments 0.6 occ.ccccccces 37,556,539.94 

REE I cose che 6 soa 5192 wig eins crue uadmeindeeien ok 20,830,299.42 

potatoe ia dup aticlaions $11,314,581.19 
Material and a Ula aianorewretansupete 4,909,572.18 
Other Current Assets............. 4,606,146.05 

RE OU INI fais eens eck s s te hace eoecnma wan Kus 13,772,759.89 

Norfolk and Western Railway Company-Pocahontas 
Coal and Coke Company Joint Purchase Money 
Sortgnge Bonds, Securities held for Relief Fund, 
etc. 
Re NET IIIB asec Sicivin eo sini divs ws pwns oaScau EE 3,431,338.80 - 





ME ics icerisicies a eteiviemien seca neece ton eies $552,576,960.68 


LIABILITIES: 





SN ao etina recs snirsa oie ards cad ues cale oe manok citecoes 63,640,600.( 
Adjustment Preferred ............ $22,992,300.00 stein 
2 CR Se eee ee 140,648,300.00 

CE oa are ok ore deine eee Amen eeeds 91,253,531.92 
ie ty eee $83,864,500.00 
Convertible Bonds ..........se.00.. 103,000.00 
Equipment Obligations ............ 1,200,000.00 
Pe ee een 6,086,031.92 

Ce OR, ioinisik cars ik aerinhamceeremian woz ant 6,587,588.66 
Traffic and Car Service Balances, Accounts and 

Wages Payable, Interest and Dividends Matured 
and Unpaid, Unmatured Dividends Declared, Un- 
matured Interest Accrued and Other Current 
Liabilities. 

Deferred and Joint Liabilities... ....:...cccccccccces 13,616,576.88 

Norfolk and Western Railway Company-Pocahontas 
Coal and Coke Company Joint Purchase Money 
Mortgage Bonds, Securities held for Relief Fund, 
etc. 

RN hone sola sg 'dinie dns woscbe'w 004,00 bye cc iide 67,669,658.29 
Accrued Depreciation—Road, Equip- 

ment and Miscellaneous Physical 
RI eeprcin ack cide ecreishastanin cis $59,459,688.71 

Tax Liability, Insurance Reserves 
and Other Unadjusted Credits... 8,209,969.58 

SAREE NE IIIS 6 5:6: 0:614:01050 0:0'4:0:0 010100 0l0-0' 9:8 400i 818,329.69 

I ool nelson 506s <e ee Sale tienes 54 00d 019 208,990.675.24 
Additions to Property through In- 

come and Surplus—Road ....... $21,426,218.71 
quipment .. 23,305,326.27 

Funded Debt Retired through In- 
ee ee ee 9,235,000.00 

Profit and Loss Balance........... 155,024,130.26 

ME (ca NcasAweewiasnoioe new gete oeeenmenreRes $552,576,960.68 


By order of the Board of Directors. 
: A. C. NEEDLEs, 
President. 


[Advertisement] 
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RAILROAD MERGERS 


By JOHN WILL CHAPMAN, B.S., M.C.S. 


Member of Investment Staff, United States Trust Company of New York; Formerly 
Statistical and Security Analyst for Standard Statistics Company 


HIS timely book deals with the causes, methods of effecting and results of 

railroad mergers. It is packed with facts of value to anyone concerned in 

any way with changes to be effected through the contemplated mergers of Amer- 

ican railroads into large competing systems. It contains the latest, most significant 

and reliable information on all phases of that subject on which Congress plans 
early legislation. 


Officials of savings banks, life insurance companies, building and loan asso- 
ciations, trust companies and other financial institutions, as well as individuals 
having substantial investments in railroad securities, can refer to this book for 
significant factors in merger questions. 


Dealers in railroad securities will find it serviceable as a reference book on 
subjects of vital interest in their business. Bond owners will be particularly in- 


terested in the discussion of credit factors. 


Railroad officers and officials of equipment and supply companies will dis- 
cover material of special value to them in this book. 


Some of the Features 


Historical Survey—-advantages and disadvan- 
tages of mergers before 1920. 


Merger Problems Under the Transportation 
Act. Maintenance of competition—Maintenance 
of existing routes and channels of trade—Valua- 
tion of properties—Exact provisions of the Act 


ON APPROVAL ORDER COUPON 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company, 
30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
Send me for Ten Days’ Free Examination a copy of 


Chapman’s RAILROAD MERGERS. I will either return 
the book or remit the list price of $3.00 within that time. 
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concerning consolidations—Relation between con- 
solidations and unifications—Exact provisions of 
Act concerning unifications—Amendments in 1933. 


Special Problems. Holding companies—Short 
lines—Minority stockholders. 


Progress of Mergers after Transportation Act. 
The record from 1920 through 1933—Proposed 
particular mergers—The I. C. C. Plan—The 
Four-System Plan of the Eastern trunk-lines.— 
Current proposals. 


Operating and Financial Problems of Future 
Mergers. Operating advantages and disadvan- 
tages—Financial aspects—Effect of mergers on 
the market action of railroad securities. 


Conclusion. Procedural and legislative prob- 
lems of future mergers—Summary of the Prince- 
Barriger plan for railroad mergers. 


Appendices and Bibliography. 
170 pages, 28 merger maps, 6 x 9, cloth, $3.00 


























